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To Our Readers 


This number requires one or two special comments. As we 
announced in our thousandth number world events have 
somewhat caught up with us recently and this month we have 
felt the need to turn our attention to them more closely. Hence 
the articles by G. F. Hudson, S. V. Utechin and also Michael 
Picardie’s comments on the South African situation which is 
becoming a running sore for Western countries. 

It has been suggested that the work of David Jones may be 
above the heads of some of our readers. We feel we could hardly 
be fulfilling our function as a monthly review if we excluded 
appreciation of the singular talent of this artist and writer, now 
in his sixties, who belongs to no literary coterie, though he is 
easily spoken of as ‘the Welsh Joyce’. From the Roman and 
Britannic world of Mr. Jones we turn to Ireland with Hubert 
Butler. You may be interested and somewhat surprised at the 
opinions of one of our best theatre critics on Oberammergau 
when you read Richard Findlater. To keep to our principle of 
contact with the very youngest generation we asked Margaret 
Drabble, aged 21, and now leaving Cambridge, to write our 
Month. This is a presage to our teenage number planned for 
the autumn. 
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The Return from Camp David 


Everything Khrushchev Wants? 


G. F. Hudson 


chev is really to the advantage of the cause which he 
represents is a question that must be left to the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Communist Party to decide. By his 
incautious admission after the breakdown of the Summit 
conference that he had already known of the American es- 
pionage flights over Russia before he paid his visit to the United 
States he discredited his own claim that the discovery of such 
a flight at the beginning of May had entirely transformed the 
international situation on the eve of the conference. In this case 
it would certainly have been better for him if he had kept his 
mouth shut. There have been other utterances of Khrushchev, 
however, which have involved no similar contradiction of his 
main argument and yet have been nevertheless highly revealing 
of the motives and calculations of his policy. In particular, his 
reckless invective against President Eisenhower since the crisis 
in Paris has disclosed indirectly what was his estimate of the 
President a year ago and what he expected to get out of him. 
Khrushchev has informed the four American Democratic 
Party Senators who appealed to him in Paris to save the Summit 
conference that ‘the present American leaders have shown 
themselves anxious to liquidate the positive results obtained in 
improved Soviet-American relations during the last year, 
notably during my private conversations with President Eisen- 
hower.’ In this declaration a distinction appears to be drawn 
between Eisenhower and ‘the present American leaders’. In 
speeches and press conferences, on the other hand, Eisenhower 
himself has been the target of Khrushchev’s denunciation. But 
the picture drawn of him has been that of a foolish and negli- 
gent, rather than a wicked, man. He is charged with putting 
his golf before his duties as President of the United States and 
with having good intentions which he does not carry into effect; 
Khrushchev offers to put him in charge of a kindergarten in 
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Russia when he retires from the White House, because he would 
be kind to the children, but as head of the American govern- 
ment he is a danger to peace. 

This contemptuous characterization of the man who has 
twice been elected President of the United States explains the 
high hopes Khrushchev set on attaining direct personal contact 
with Eisenhower; it is also retrospectively a justification of the 
alarm felt by certain Washington officials who on the eve of 
Khrushchev’s visit were reported by a correspondent to be 
afraid that the President could not be alone for an hour with 
the Soviet leader without ‘losing his shirt’. Anyone who has 
dubious goods for sale must always be looking for a customer 
whose capacity to stand up to ardent salesmanship appears to be 
small — like the Irishman who, when asked how he had managed 
to dispose of a very ancient horse he had taken to market, 
replied: ‘By the mercy of God I met a fool.’ Khrushchev, ever 
since his ‘ultimatum’ Note of November 27th, 1958, on West 
Berlin, has had to face the problem of how to persuade the 
Western powers — and the United States in particular — to yield 
to his demands without either risking a major war by actually 
imposing a new blockade or offering a real guid pro quo other 
than the mere relaxation of tension. There has always indeed 
been an implicit threat of war in Khrushchev’s declared inten- 
tion of unilaterally abrogating Western rights unless they were 
voluntarily surrendered, and the six months time limit originally 
attached to his demands was meant to instil a sense of urgency 
and alarm into the minds of Western peoples and politicians. 
The pressure led to the negotiations at the Geneva Foreign 
Ministers’ conference in the summer of 1959. But these negotia- 
tions did not bring Khrushchev nearer to his goal, because they 
merely made it clear to the Western Foreign Ministers that he 
had nothing to offer in return for a Western withdrawal, but 
was simply aiming at a further extension of Communist power 
in Europe through the subjugation of two million people who 
still defied it. The result was therefore a deadlock, since the 
Western powers, taking the view that Khrushchev would not 
risk war over Berlin, were not intimidated by his menaces, and 
there was no Soviet offer which could tempt them voluntarily 
to abandon their position. 

Khrushchev, however, had another string to his bow — the 
tactic of direct approach to the people and President of the 
United States. In planning his campaign of personal political 
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invasion of the North American continent, Khrushchev had to 
make his dispositions without any previous experience of the 
country into which he was going. But he doubtless had from his 
observers on the other side of the Atlantic reports of trends in 
American public opinion which gave him encouragement, and 
he had already met the President at the ‘exploratory’ Summit 
conference at Geneva in 1955, so that he had been able to form 
an impression of his temperament and capacity. Khrushchev 
has always decried the normal processes of diplomacy as a 
means of reaching settlements because professional diplomats 
are bound to insist on concrete bargaining proposals instead of 
being carried along by the turgid oratory about world peace 
and relaxation of tension with which he hopes to storm the 
citadels of bourgeois democracy. For getting his way on Berlin 
there was nothing further to be hoped for from the Foreign 
Ministers, but a State visit to the United States would provide 
the opportunity both to work on American public opinion 
through a highly publicized bonhomie and to pursue private 
conversations with Eisenhower, by-passing the State Depart- 
ment. The supreme aim was to manoeuvre the President into 
some kind of commitment which would fatally undermine the 
Western position on Germany and Berlin. With this purpose in 
view, the defects of Eisenhower’s personality which Khrush- 
chev now so cruelly holds up to ridicule were then the very 
qualities on which he relied for success. When he now says that 
Eisenhower ought to be running a kindergarten instead of the 
American government, it means that the American President 
was too kind-hearted to say no to an importunate guest; when 
we are reminded of his unfortunate inattention to the details 
of public affairs, it means that in isolation from his professional 
advisers he was too ignorant of what it was all about to keep 
clear of the traps laid for him in the talks at Camp David. 
President Eisenhower last year was indeed as Khrushchev 
hoped he would be, but he did not stay that way. To-day there 
can be no doubt that Khrushchev feels he has been let down by 
Eisenhower — not because of the U 2 flights, of which he knew 
before he ever went to Camp David, but over Berlin. We can- 
not know exactly what was said in the private conversations, 
but the communiqué issued afterwards appeared at the time 
to signify a serious weakening of the American stand on Berlin, 
and Khrushchev seems to have been convinced that he had an 
understanding with Eisenhower sufficient to give him what he 
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wanted at a Summit conference. But soon after the Khrush- 
chev—Eisenhower meeting the American and joint NATO 
attitudes on Berlin began to harden again. It was clear to the 
diplomats that, unless the Western powers were prepared to 
surrender West Berlin altogether to Communist control and 
risk a disintegration of the German Federal Republic under 
Soviet pressure, there must be a firm stand on Western rights. 
The Western garrisons were the minimum required to protect 
West Berlin against armed infiltration from the D D R, and the 
rights of communication guaranteed after the blockade of 1948 
were the minimum required to safeguard it against economic 
strangulation at the will of Pankow; there was therefore no 
room for any major concessions. All this was no doubt pointed 
out to Eisenhower after the effects of the impact of Khrush- 
chev’s overwhelming personality had begun to wear off. What 
Khrushchev calls ‘the present American leaders’ resumed their 
influence over the President, who began again to heed their 
advice, just as a kind old man who on one day is persuaded to 
promise a diamond necklace to a dazzling blonde may be the 
next day persuaded by his family not to give it. 

At the time of the meeting of the Warsaw Pact countries at 
the beginning of February, Khrushchev appears still to have 
been quite confident that the Summit conference would be a 
great diplomatic triumph for him; the declaration subsequently 
issued forecast the bloodless victories that would flow from his 
policy of peaceful coexistence, and only the Chinese delegate 
struck a jarring note with his assertions that the imperialism of 
America was incorrigible. It was Khrushchev’s visit to De 
Gaulle which punctured his optimism and warned him that he 
was not going to be given West Berlin on a plate. A firm 
Western stand on Berlin was confirmed by the declaration of the 
NAT O Council after its meeting in Istanbul. After this dis- 
illusionment Khrushchev’s problem was simply how best to 
dispose of the Summit conference in such a way as to divert 
blame from the Soviet Union. He had never been interested in 
such a conference as a means of give-and-take bargaining, for he 
had no concessions to offer on his side; he conceived of the 
Summit essentially as a ceremonial occasion for acceptance of 
his demands. A conference ending in a deadlock through 
Western refusal to yield would only diminish his prestige in the 
Communist world and create an impression elsewhere that 
Russia was being aggressive. Fortunately for Khrushchev, the 
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U 2 flights gave him a most convenient way out of an un- 
promising situation. In the previous year they had not been any 
impediment to talks which he believed would give him Berlin. 
But now they could be turned to good account; America was 
accused of aggression, a magnificent outburst of patriotic 
indignation was staged before the eyes of world, and the con- 
ference which was not going to give Khrushchev what he 
wanted was not permitted even to begin. 

But hardly had he made his departure from Paris than he 
again began to reassure the Americans about his unquenchable 
good will towards their country. To the disappointment of the 
East German Communists he declared that nothing was going 
to be done about Berlin just yet; the American nation was to 
be given time to think it over and elect a new President with a 
mandate to meet the wishes of the Soviet Union. Eisenhower 
had been a disappointment and Khrushchev would have 
nothing more to do with him, but the next President might be 
more acceptable. Khrushchev has disclaimed the intention of 
interfering in an American Presidential election, but he has in 
fact been trying to do just that with an effrontery unprece- 
dented in a head of a government commenting on the domestic 
politics of a great foreign power. He has told the American 
people plainly that they should not elect Nixon; as between 
possible Democratic candidates he has not yet indicated his 
choice, but he has written a letter to Rayburn, Johnson, 
Stevenson and Fulbright telling them that he finds it ‘hard to 
understand’ how the Democrats can have the same foreign 
policy as the Republicans. It remains to be seen how the 
American electorate and party organizations will respond to 
all this unsought advice from the Soviet Prime Minister, added 
to his vulgar personal abuse of the man who, even for those 
Americans who have no high opinion of his political record, is 
nevertheless the elected Chief Executive of their nation. It is 
clear, however, that Khrushchev has not abandoned his dream 
of a soft President. Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
and surely this time with a little discreet guidance the American 
people can be induced to elect a man who will appreciate the 
virtue of preserving world peace by giving Khrushchev every- 
thing he wants. 








NV. P. Ogarev, precursor 


Who taught Lenin? 


S. V. Utechin 


the subject of constant scrutiny, and the search for the 

sources of his inspiration has been one of the main aspects 
of this study. One would therefore be inclined to assume that 
nothing of substance could be added to our knowledge of 
Lenin’s theoretical ancestry. The old argument between those 
who insist upon his Marxist purity and those who accuse him 
of the Jacobin heresy has indeed become rather stale, and 
recent attempts to escape from these traditional alternatives 
tend to treat Lenin in terms of emotions and general intellectual 
attitudes rather than of specific views on revolutionary theory. 
Yet it appears that Lenin had a remarkable predecessor in 
precisely this field of revolutionary theory whose contribution 
has not been noticed. This was N. P. Ogarev. 

Ogarev is, of course, familiar to all students of the Russian 
revolutionary movement, and indeed to all readers of Herzen’s 
My Past and Thoughts. But the usual picture drawn of him as a 
rather ineffectual poet of weak character does not do justice 
to his importance in the history of revolutionary thought in 
Russia. Ogarev was a life-long friend of Herzen. In 1826, at 
the ages of 13 and 14 respectively, they made a solemn pact 
that they would devote their lives to the cause of the Decem- 
brists. There was not much in the way of practical activities in 
this direction on the part of Ogarev until he left Russia in 
1856 to join Herzen in London. But he had evidently given 
considerable thought to the theoretical problems of revolution, 
for he appears to have brought with him from Russia a scheme 
of revolutionary organization which he put on to paper soon 
after his arrival in London. He returned to the subject several 
times during the following years, and, taken together, his 
papers — written between 1857 and 1863 - add up to a com- 
prehensive revolutionary theory remarkably similar to that 
developed by Lenin in an analogous series of writings in 


Fine at least sixty years Lenin’s political ideas have been 
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1900-2 (‘Where to Begin’, ‘What is to be Done’ and ‘Letter 
to a Comrade on Our Organizational Tasks’). Most of Ogarev’s 
papers remained unpublished (though the first one appeared as 
an article in 1870), but they apparently served as material for 
the discussion of the problems concerned which took place 
during the preparation for and the existence of the first ‘Zemlya 
i Volya’ (‘Land and Freedom’) organization of 1861-3. The 
relevant Ogarev manuscripts were in the Russian Historical 
Archive in Prague until 1945, and are now in the Academy of 
Sciences in Moscow; they were published in Moscow between 
1946 and 1952. Of the influences which can be discerned in 
Ogarev’s ideas, two seem to have been the most important. 
The experience of the Decembrists was constantly in the fore- 
front of his attention, and apart from other sources of infor- 
mation about them, he had met several Decembrists in the 
Caucasus in 1838 and spent some time with them in intensive 
discussions. The second source was Babeuf, whose ideas had 
become widely known throughout Europe after the publica- 
tion in 1828 of Buonarroti’s book Conspiration pour I’ Egalité ; 
Ogarev knew the book well and later wrote extensively 
about it. 

The most striking similarities between Ogarev’s and Lenin’s 
precepts are those on the structure and internal functioning 
of a revolutionary organization. According to Ogarev an 
organization aiming at a social revolution must at first be a 
secret society. The establishment of such a society must start 
with the formation of a Centre which may, according to 
circumstances, be either in Russia (in St Petersburg) or 
abroad, beyond the reach of the Tsar’s police. The Centre 
must consist of ‘apostles’ who act and give orders ‘completely 
consciously’. The Centre need not be large; it needs 
‘sincerity’, ‘as if it was one person’. And its understanding of 
things must be encyclopaedic — this is regarded by Ogarev as a 
sine qua non where positive knowledge and practical social 
revolution are concerned. The Centre must represent three 
branches of knowledge: natural science (from mathematics to 
medicine and technology), economic science and jurisprudence; 
this is necessary both in order to know what to popularize and 
in order to know against what to struggle and what legal 
means of struggle exist. The Centre must have ‘a theory of 
science, that is, its own view of things’. The Centre lays down the 
general direction of the society’s activities and gives all the 
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orders. It must have its own printed organ which should ex- 
press its ideas as completely as possible. This central periodical, 
published abroad, must ‘express the direction, theory, hypo- 
thesis of applications to be carried out by the Society’s 
periphery’. (It was, indeed, Ogarev who suggested to Herzen 
the publication of Kolokol (“The Bell’) and who was the paper’s 
chief theoretician.) If the Centre itself is abroad, then it is 
identical with the editorial board of the central organ, though 
in its capacity as the Centre it has a separate name — the 
Council. In Russia there is a Committee of the society, which 
may be its Centre; if the Centre is abroad, the Committee’s 
task is primarily practical — to set up the network of provincial 
organizations and guide them in carrying out the instructions 
from abroad. 

Compare this with Lenin’s view on the central organs of the 
party. On the very top there should be a group of people 
whose task it is to give the party its guiding ideas, ‘to develop 
theoretical truths, tactical postulates, general organizational 
ideas, general tasks of the whole party at a given moment’. 
These people compose the editorial board of the central organ 
of the party; maturity and continuity of this group of theoretical 
leaders are essential for.the success of their work; the first and 
most famous of such groups headed by Lenin was the editorial 
board of the Jskra (‘Spark’), started in conscious imitation of 
Kolokol in 1900. 


The direct practical leadership of the movement can only 
be exercised by a special central group (let us call it, say, 
the Central Committee) which...includes all the best 
revolutionary forces from among Russian Social Democrats 
and is in charge of all the work relevant to the whole party, 
such as the distribution of literature, publishing leaflets, 
allocation of special undertakings, preparation of all- 
Russian manifestations and of the insurrection, etc. 


There must always be solidarity between the Central Com- 
mittee and the theoretical leaders ‘on all essential points’. 


This solidarity 


should be guaranteed not only by the party programme 

accepted by all, but also by the composition of both groups (in. 
both groups there must... be people who are completely 
accustomed to speaking with one voice) and by regular and 
frequent discussions between them. 
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On the other hand, the Central Committee must be ‘suffi- 
ciently free for the direct management of the whole practical 
side of the movement’. 

In a large country like Russia, according to Ogarev, the 
secret society must have local centres in the provinces. These 
may be formed by incorporating already existing revolutionary 
circles, the latter accepting the political line of the central 
organ; but where no such circles exist, they must be specially 
set up, either by ‘apostles’ themselves (who can even split up 
the central committee for this purpose) or by ‘central agents’ 
who will act as regional leaders and organize a circle and a 
network of agents in each region. These local or ‘apostolic’ 
centres should correspond with each other, preferably through 
couriers, as well as with the Committee and the editorial 
board of the central organ. Members of the society are essen- 
tially agents of the Centre. There are various degrees of 
initiation for them: ‘around the apostles there are grouped 
pupils, semi-initiated active members who bind themselves by 
promises of unconditional obedience’. The further from the 
Centre to the periphery, the more specialized are the functions 
performed and the more members become ‘unconscious 
agents used for particular purposes’, ‘i.e. agents who act in 
the sense of the Society without the need to know about its 
existence’. The Centre’s authority over the society must be 
primarily moral. Disciplinary subordination of each member 
to the collective must be developed to as high a degree as 
possible, but the agent’s compliance must be principally based 
upon his inner acceptance of the task given to him. To ensure 
this, the Centre must know everything about each member, 
all his thoughts and circumstances; for this reason each mem- 
ber must have absolute trust in the Centre and show absolute 
sincerity. ‘Unconscious agents’ working under the influence of 
members must also be given tasks in accordance with their 
convictions, and they will then be willing and active. Any 
organization or institution (industrial enterprise, school, bank, 
fair, parish administration, etc.) may serve as a basis for a 
circle of members. 

In Lenin’s scheme, below the level of the Central Committee 
the apparatus consists of two kinds of groups — territorial and 
functional. There should be only one committee in every 
locality, and it ‘must conduct all sides of the local movement 
and manage all local institutions, forces and means of the party’. 
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It must consist of ‘completely conscious Social-Democrats who 
are entirely dedicating themselves to Social-Democratic 
activities’. In his theoretical writings Lenin is somewhat vague 
about the actual method of establishing the local committees, 
saying merely that it is a matter to be decided by local Social- 
Democrats but that new committees must not be set up without 
the participation and consent of the central organs. But the 
practical instructions he gave in his correspondence with the 
agents of the Jskra and the Bolshevik central organs normally 
provided for either a declaration by a local committee (since 
often the immediate task was to capture the existing Social- 
Democratic committees) of adherence to the political line of 
the Leninist central organ of the moment (Jskra, Pravda, etc.), 
or for the setting up of a committee by a travelling agent of the 
centre. On the functional groups, Lenin wrote that ‘the whole 
art... of organization must consist in utilizing everybody and 
everything . . . preserving at the same time the leadership of the 
whole movement’. The most important of the functional groups 
is the ‘network of agents’ of the party centre, ‘of agents who 
will be in close contact with each other, will be acquainted 
with the general situation, will be accustomed to fulfilling the 
detailed functions of the national (all-Russian) work’. Ex- 
plaining his choice of the term ‘agent’, Lenin wrote ‘I like this 
word because it clearly and sharply points to a common cause 
to which all the agents subordinate their thoughts and actions. 
... What we need is a military organization of agents’. Lenin 
envisaged a greater number of more varied specialized functions 
than Ogarev had done, but the argument is the same. One of 
the most important kinds of specialized groups for both of 
them were military organizations, and both considered it 
necessary for these organizations to be attached to the local 
committees rather than to form a hierarchy of their own. 
Ogarev mentioned as one of the organizational forms of the 
society’s work the establishment of what would now be called 
‘fronts’, i.e. innocent-looking subsidiary organizations — such a 
technique had already been resorted to by the Decembrists. He 
specifically described two kinds of ‘fronts’: schools of various 
levels, and educational associations organizing public lectures. 
This idea was also greatly developed by Lenin, who applied it 
to trade unions, co-operative societies, workers’ educational 
associations, etc. 

Apart from the bulk of the secret society that is in Russia, 
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Ogarev provided for a small part abroad, consisting of the 
editorial board of the central organ, printing establishments, a 
system of transportation and communications, and, finally, 
agents (travellers or emigrés) in the main European cities who 
would recruit new members, collect money and serve as 
correspondents. This pattern was exactly repeated by the 
Iskra organization abroad, and by the successive Leninist 
apparatuses abroad before 1917. 

Striking parallels between Ogarev’s and Lenin’s views in 
matters of revolutionary strategy and tactics also exist, although 
on the whole the relation is not so close as in the field of organi- 
zation. In Ogarev’s view there were three main social forces 
of the revolution — the educated minority, the military and 
‘the people’, i.e. mainly the peasants. Lenin assigned the same 
role to the intelligentsia, that of ideological leaders and chief 
organizers. He did not single out the military as a separate 
force in his general theoretical writings, but in fact treated 
them as such in 1917. He shifted Ogarev’s emphasis on the 
peasants to the industrial workers, though unlike other Marxists, 
Lenin always maintained the importance of the peasants in the 
Russian situation. 

Ogarev discussed two forms of social revolution — gradual 
transformation, and armed uprising. After some vacillation, he 
found them to be complementary rather than alternative: 
gradual reforms are bound to be insufficient and therefore lead 
inevitably to violent revolution. At first, following the Decem- 
brists, he argued that the uprising should be well organized 
in order to avoid bloodshed and plunder; later, however, he 
came to the conclusion that terror might be inevitable in the 
process of a revolution, terror resorted to by the insurgent 
masses (peasants and workers) in order to save the revolution. 
In both cases Lenin’s views are identical with Ogarev’s final 
conclusions. 

For Ogarev, the main field of the society’s activities durin 
the period of preparation, apart from the organizational work, 
is propaganda. The purpose of propaganda is twofold: to 
influence public opinion in the desired direction, and to incite 
the popular masses to revolt. He devised a comprehensive 
plan of printed propaganda with an encyclopaedic list of 
problems to be dealt with. Having cleared up its own mind 
on these problems, the Centre must make the majority 
‘familiar through the press and present them in a more serious 
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way to the alumni of the higher educational establishments, 
maintaining everywhere its own theoretical point of view’. 
On the ‘periphery’ of the society the Centre must procure ‘as 
many genuine literary works as possible advancing our point of 
view’. Public lectures and schools of all kinds must also be 
used for propaganda purposes. This insistence on the need to 
combine all three kinds of work — building up the conspiratorial 
organization, practical agitation, and theoretical propaganda 
— was very typical of Lenin. 

Among Ogarev’s tactical precepts was what Lenin later 
called the ‘utilization of legal facilities’. “Whenever the society 
can, without endangering itself or by the government’s per- 
mission, institute something publicly, it must take the oppor- 
tunity . . . conspirative mysticism must be banned and reduced 
to farsighted carefulness.’ To gain popularity, members of the 
society must also seek to get into positions where they can 
appear as champions of the people’s interests (e.g. Mediators 
of the Peace after the emancipation of the serfs). Another 
tactical measure recommended by Ogarev is making use of 
particularly dissatisfied minorities: he mentions sectarians, 
Cossacks, the workers of the Urals, Finns, Poles, Lithuanians 
and Ukrainians. All these tactical methods were also constantly 
advocated and applied by Lenin. Perhaps one may even see 
a parallel between an example given by Ogarev of the final act 
of assuming authority in the country by the secret society and 
the procedure adopted by Lenin and Trotsky in relation to the 
Soviets in 1917. Ogarev refers to the spread of Christianity 
effected by the original ‘secret society’ of Christians, and says 
‘finally ...a Christian bishop crowns a Frankish king — and 
secret society turns into apparent Church, i.e. apparent 
authority’. In a similar way the spread of Leninist ideas 
effected by the Bolshevik party organization culminated in 
November 1917 in enjoining Lenin’s views on the rdle of the 
Soviets upon the Second Congress of Soviets. 

With the hindsight that comes from knowledge of the sub- 
sequent course of Russian history, Ogarev’s ideas may seem 
obvious and unexciting. But he was in fact the first person in 
the history of the Russian revolutionary movement to develop 
a comprehensive revolutionary theory, and it is clear that his 
theory served as a model for Lenin. However, the succession 
was not straightforward and unambiguous. Ogarev’s scheme 
served as a basis of revolutionary activities throughout the 
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1860s, but in the 1870s new developments set in. The original 
unity of propaganda, agitation and conspiratorial organization 
was split up, and the three main streams of revolutionary 
Populism, named respectively after their chief representatives, 
Lavrov, Bakunin and Tkachev, each emphasized one aspect 
of the Ogarev theory, although even at the height of Tkachev’s 
‘Jacobin’ (better called ‘Babouvist’ or ‘Blanquist’) influence, 
around 1880, in the WNarodnaya Volya party, propaganda 
among industrial workers was not neglected. The opponents of 
Narodnaya Volya, the Cherniy Peredel group headed by Plekhanov 
and Akselrod, though originally Bakuninist, confined itself in 
practice to propaganda, and gradually combining Lassallean 
and Marxist views with the Lavrovist propaganda tactics gave 
birth to the Russian Social Democracy. In the 1890s the 
tactics of agitation was again revived in the Social Democratic 
movement. The conspiratorial trend also acquired a Marxist 
wing during the 1880s; here again, we find a surprising gap in 
historiography, the main organization in question being 
almost unknown to historians. 

Although this organization existed for nearly twenty years 
(1884-1903) and was very active during the first decade of its 
existence, it was never discovered by the police and had no 
official name, local groups calling themselves vaguely ‘Populist 
Socialists’, ‘Marxists’, ‘Socialist Workers’ Group’ or simply 
‘Conspirators’. It had been founded by supporters ‘of the 
Narodnaya Volya, who considered that organization’s tactics of 
terror to be ineffective and who decided to lay the foundations 
of a strong organization on the lines originally devised by 
Ogarev. It is doubtful that they were aware of the réle that had 
been played by Ogarev — they were simply trying to combine 
and utilize all the main elements of the revolutionary tradition 
(though they tended in practice to neglect agitation). The 
content of their propaganda gradually became more and 
more Marxist towards the end of the 1880s, and many local 
Social-Democratic circles branched off from this organization. 
In the end, the majority of its members, including its leaders 
Fokin and Bekaryukov, joined the Social-Democratic party. 
But perhaps most important of all is the fact — not hitherto 
realized — that Lenin served his apprenticeship in this 
organization between 1887 and 1889. In subsequent years, 
prior to his emergence in 1893 as a leading figure in the Social- 
Democratic movement, Lenin experienced both the more 
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orthodox Social-Democratic influence of Plekhanov’s and 
Akselrod’s ‘Liberation of Labour’ group and the more orthodox 
‘Jacobin’ influence, but it appears that the initial idea he 
received from the Fokin organization of combining Ogarev’s 
theory of revolutionary organization and tactics with the 
Marxist view of history and economics remained decisive for 
his views and activities. He never mentioned the Fokin or- 
ganization in his writings, and indeed, since he had only been 
a member of peripheral circles, he was probably not aware of 
its nature and ramifications. But till the end of his life he 
retained a reverential memory of N. E. Fedoseyev, the leader 
of the more specifically Marxist elements within the organiza- 
tion in the Volga area in the late 1880s. 

Thus the solution of the traditional Marxist/‘Jacobin’ 
controversy about Lenin’s political ancestry seems to be that 
both the Marxist and the ‘Jacobin’ ideas were for him com- 
ponent elements of a more comprehensive revolutionary 
theory, the essence of which he inherited from previous genera- 
tions of Russian revolutionaries and which had been first 
conceived by Ogarev. 
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At Oberammergau 


Richard Findlater 


T half-past five in the morning I was woken by the 
Aces tramp of feet outside my window. Above my bed 
in flaming embroidered capitals was the reminder that 
God had his eye upon me night and day; but in spite of that, 
and the short metallic crash of the bells from the onion-dome of 
the eighteenth-century church, I dozed off in snatches again 
until seven o’clock when my landlady summoned me for break- 
fast. That was one of her two English words: the other was 
‘play’. It was to see the play that I had travelled for twenty-four 
hours from London to this village in the Bavarian Alps about 
sixty miles south of Munich. This was Whit Sunday in Oberam- 
mergau. 
I shared my roll and coffee with a Tunisian chauffeur, under 
a miniature house-shrine halfway up the wall. Pictures of St 
Jane and St Jacob (with quadri-lingual captions) flanked a 
small, featureless ‘Mother and Child’, dwarfed by a fat, sugary, 
blonde angel with pink wings; and in the centre, clumsily 
framed with sprigs of withered brown holly, was a stock 
Crucifixion. Nearly everything in the room had been freshly 
painted in light blue for the 1960 season (the painter had left 
his dated signature proudly on the back of the door) and the top 
panels of one blue cupboard were vividly flowered while on the 
panels below were crosses embedded in sacred hearts. This 
cupboard was dated 1632, the year before the plague came to 
this village in the valley. Then the people of Oberammergau 
made their now world-famous vow: if God would deliver them 
from the disease, they would perform a play about Christ’s 
suffering and death every ten years. With somewhat erratic 
timing, that vow has been kept through the centuries. I had 
come to Oberammergau to see the thirty-fifth season of the 
Passion Play since 1634. 
Clutching a borrowed cushion, an English text and a rain- 
coat, I set out for what proved to be one of the most memorable 
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experiences in my life as a professional playgoer. In the streets 
outside I joined a vast, quiet army of people: over five thou- 
sand pilgrims, many of them English or American women. 
Underneath bright baroque murals, which make the facades of 
many houses look like gay stage backcloths, stood watching 
village men, whose shoulder-length hair and curling beards 
(grown by order of the Passion Play Committee) heightened for 
me the general aura of theatricalism. Everyone seemed to be 
up and doing, though it was not yet eight o’clock, and there was 
a strange stir of expectancy among the marching clusters of 
Anglo-American matriarchs and maidens. Business en route was 
brisk, for although it was Whit Sunday the shops were open, and 
many stayed open until nearly midnight, bringing the secular 
excitements of a commercial fiesta to the affluent society’s 
visiting cohorts. For the most part they offered the wood- 
carvings which have supplied the villagers’ main income for 
centuries, between Passion Plays. About 500 men (including 
many of the Play’s cast) are said to make their living to-day from 
this ancient craft; and Oberammergau publicists dwell upon 
the importance of this creative tradition as the prime explana- 
tion of the Play’s success. The villagers have always been artists 
first and peasants next, boasts one author in the official guide: 
‘that is why they have such extraordinary understanding of the 
monumental on the stage and such wonderful feeling for 
character.’ Yet there is precious little artistry and individuality, 
let alone such exceptional understanding and feeling, in most of 
the slick, standardized woodwork exhibited for sale along the 
route to the Passion Play. Stereotyped timber angels, animals, 
crucifixes, and peasants give no more clue to what is shown on 
the enormous stage than the cheap costume jewellery, imported 
scarves, or Tyrolean hats which prove so popular with coach- 
parties. Nor will the inquisitive visitor, looking for the Play’s 
roots in the village, find much relevant evidence of its style in, 
say, the riotously stagey, resplendently gilt décor of the local 
church; or the crude eighteenth-century toys and paintings on 
glass preserved in the museum; or the huge, savage, agonized 
‘Descent from the Cross’ carved by Hans Schwaighofer, this 
year’s Judas; or the blankly monumental piety of the massive 
stone ‘Crucifixion’ implanted by Ludwig II halfway up one 
of the tree-crowned hills that looms prettily above the village. 
Although the Passion Play is entirely created by the people of 
Oberammergau, past and present, and although that collective 
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local enterprise is clearly the source of its abiding strength and 
perennial impact, yet it does not reflect in any obvious way the 
artefacts of its rural context. 


* * * 


I take my seat in the theatre, a theatre which is used only one 
year in ten. Every seat has been sold for every one of its 82 
performances many months ago. Over half a million people 
will see this year’s Passion Play: nearly twice that number 
wanted to come. Yet all the 1,400-odd men, women and 
children taking part in it are amateurs from this village of 
some 5,000 people; the music was composed 150 years ago, by 
the local organist and choirmaster; most of the text was written, 
a century ago, by the local parish priest; the costumes, settings 
and production are the work of a local sculptor and wood- 
carver; and the huge playhouse itself was rebuilt in 1930 with 
the help of a local master-carpenter, a local architect, and the 
producer. 

This extraordinary theatre accommodates 5,200 people on 
rather cramped, hard, wooden seats; and there they are to stay 
for about seven hours (there is a lunch-break of nearly two 
and a half hours). Like most of the audience I have brought a 
cushion; all around me blue-rinsed heads are bending over 
rubber rings, inflating them to solace the expected ordeal of 
the play; other playgoers-to-be are hastily relieving themselves 
in the nearby lavatories — there are none inside the auditorium, 
and if you feel obliged to make an exit during the 200-minute 
stints of the performance you have to wait for a convenient 
gap in the action before being readmitted to your seat. Few of 
those concessions to the flesh which are normally considered 
indispensable to playgoing are found at Oberammergau. There 
are no bars on the premises; the first and only interval comes 
after three and a half hours of playing-time; and although sales- 
men with trays slung round their neck may be seen in perpetual 
motion around the auditorium, they are not dispensing choco- 
lates, ices, or even biscuits — only play-texts. Smoking, of course, 
is prohibited. Add to this picture the fact that, at my estimate, 
80 per cent of this Whit Sunday audience can only understand 
one word in ten spoken on the stage; and it is all the more 
surprising that they sit not only with patience but with atten- 
tion throughout the long day, with remarkably little wriggling 
or coughing. With my own experience of pain-racked sedentary 
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evenings in the West End theatre, which are, by comparison, 
mere fleeting visits to the rack I am prepared — physically and 
mentally — for the worst. I do not bring to the Passion Play 
the living faith which inspires many of the audience to trek 
across Europe to this Bavarian village, and I am not optimistic 
about how far my borrowed cushion may assist the necessary 
suspension of disbelief. Yet my pessimism turns out to be un- 
founded. I have felt much more acutely uncomfortable in soul 
and body after an hour of Shakespeare than I do after seven 
hours of the Passion Play. 

The atmosphere of the auditorium is one of uncompromising 
functional austerity, with not a whiff of the traditional theatrical 
ambience. We sit in a gigantic draughty hangar, under bare 
iron girders hooped below the lofty roof. Most of the wall- 
surface is dull yellow, but from just above door-level to the floor 
it is decorated in flat terracotta red. The auditorium is steeply 
raked in one rising level, and may be emptied in a few minutes 
through nearly a score of doors. Inside as outside the walls are 
bare of ornament, even posters (except to announce stand-ins). 
There is nothing to distract the eye from the stage; and what a 
stage it is! Its paved surface is over 45 yards wide (about three 
times as wide as the London Coliseum’s picture-frame), 
stretching like a vast market-place in front of a neo-classical 
facade in weathered, blotchy, honey-coloured stone, with high- 
arched exits through which men could — and do - ride horses 
with plenty of room to spare. Throughout the year this stage 
is open to the sky. Now above the permanent architectural set 
stretches a blue June sky. Fifteen minutes after the play begins 
the sun makes its entrance, warming the stone to life, lending its 
own chiaoscuro to the scene, focusing groups and actors with 
unpredictable radiance. High above the High Priest’s house on 
the right rises a green, green hill whose summit is dark with fir. 
In the centre of the architectural fagade beneath the pediment 
(where two horizontal angels hover flat-out, face to face, below 
the Cross) is the inner stage. Before the play begins, it is covered 
with two grey-brown metal doors, each divided into twelve 
panels with a cross in each; but, dead on 8.15, the preliminary 
fanfare of simple chords rings out, the overture starts, and the 
metal doors part horizontally to reveal plain blue curtains. 
Birds sweep and swoop across the stage, and one perches — 
singing shrilly — above our heads. 

From the extreme left and right of the stage, in slow and 
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stately procession, the Chorus moves out in single file until the 
two sections meet and turn to face the audience. These four 
dozen figures wear grey mantles over white tunics with gilt 
head-bands flashing in the sun: the men are clean-shaven, 
though their hair is luxuriantly long. With a grave perfection of 
drill which persists throughout the performance, in which they 
occupy some fifteen scenes, they take up their position in a long 
line across the front of the stage, with scarcely a shuffled foot 
in dressing to right or left. At their centre is the Prologue, 
distinguished by his beard, staff, commanding mien and the 
fact that he does not wear a grey mantle. He has the exacting 
task of delivering sixteen monologues which relate the story 
to episodes in the Old Testament, and he does it from the first 
with a simple, dignified sincerity that sets the tone of the produc- 
tion. Soon after the play begins the Chorus splits and fans back- 
wards, reversing with unstumbling assurance, to line up on 
each side of the inner stage. The blue curtains part, and there 
is the first of the twenty tableaux vivants which punctuate the 
action. Modestly attired in white sheep-skins, Adam and Eve 
are seen frozen in a shamefaced pose on their way out of Para- 
dise, expelled by the angel with a flaming sword. For a minute 
or two the poses are held with a disciplined marble stillness that 
is astonishingly achieved in even the most crowded of these 
carefully composed stage pictures, the best of which look like 
conscientious reproductions of crypto-Raphael. Then the blue 
curtains close again, the Chorus wheels forward into line, and 
points out in song the meaning of Calvary. Again they part, to 
reveal on the inner stage a tableau of the Adoration of the 
Cross. A few minutes later the play proper begins; and it begins 
with one of the most stirring, moving and exalting scenes I have 
ever witnessed on the stage, a scene which is unforgettable and 
unique in my experience. 


* * * 


The blue curtains part. There, crowding the inner stage, is a 
mob of people turbulently alive with excitement, anticipation 
and joy. Greybeards, girls and tiny children in vividly coloured 
Oriental robes press forward in the sunlight, oblivious of the 
audience. Something is happening there, something very 
wonderful: that is the feeling that flows across the stage, that 
sends a chill up and down my spine, over and over again, as 
the crowd begins to move through the inner stage, up the street 
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entrance on the left, spilling over the vast open stage and filling 
it with one enormous and adoring multitude. As the orchestra 
sends out triumphal bursts of brass the people raise their arms 
in salute and wave their palm-leaves in the air, with thundering 
cries of ‘Hosanna!’ I am watching Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, 
in that moment. I am sure of it. The certainty evaporates when, 
after a few minutes, the crowd divides to let through the figure 
of Jesus riding on an ass; the assurance vanishes when he begins 
to speak. Yet for those few moments alone, I think, it is worth 
coming over 800 miles to this celebration of a faith I do not 
share. 

Why ? For everyone watching, of course, the meaning and 
impact of that scene must be very different. But very few of the 
Whit Sunday thousands can have been insulated from the elec- 
trifying emotional voltage which jumped out of the stage- 
picture and charged the audience for a moment with a kind of 
secondhand bliss. In part it was generated by the overwhelming 
human volume, by sheer quantity: there were, I believe, about 
500 people on the stage in surging waves of movement and 
colour. I commonly share the critical reverence for theatrical 
economy (which is partly dictated by theatrical economics) and 
the contempt for the old cult of size, for those cohorts of supers 
with which Victorian actor-managers loved to cram the stage. 
People of my generation have never seen a Reinhardt pageant. 
Only the crowd-scenes in the Bolshoi Romeo and Juliet have, in 
my experience, suggested what can be achieved by weight of 
numbers beyond the dream-budget of any Anglo-American 
producer. It is a critical axiom that no stage crowd is ever big 
enough to imitate life: better a score of well-directed actors than 
a hundred cramped extras saying ‘rhubarb, rhubarb.’ But at 
Oberammergau it is different: here—ebbing and flowing 
across the vast stage — is a city in motion, a society. That appear- 
ance of reality is heightened, too by the range of ages from 
2-year-old tots to grandfatherly patriarchs; by the naturalism 
of unifying dress and hair-styles — no stage wigs and false beards 
could ever look so lived-in; and by the remarkable skill of the 
producer, Georg Johann Lang, in marshalling the people of his 
village — with the experience of four Passion Plays behind him 
(he was eleven when he first took part in the Play of 1900). 

Yet it is not only the look of the crowd that makes Christ’s 
entry into Jerusalem so memorably thrilling. To analyse the 
separate factors in this experience, recollected in relative tran- 
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quillity, is—in the last resort - impossible; but one immense 
and obvious fact is the intensity of shared feeling among infidels 
and believers alike. This feeling is, in part, the sheer collective 
animal excitement which throbs through any vast assembly 
gathered to watch a royal procession, a game, an act of worship 
—or a political meeting; and some observers, recalling the 
village’s ardently pro-Nazi past, resent this group-kick as a 
dangerous symptom of emotional throw-back. Yet neither 
atavism nor ritualism nor ready-made emotionalism explain the 
full power of a scene which has the immediacy and the distance 
of art: the intensity of one’s pleasure comes primarily not from 
the indulged effect but from the created cause. It may be partly 
kindled by the dedication of the villagers themselves, on which 
the Oberammergau publicists insist: their belief in the Passion 
and in their own responsibility to the 300-year-old vow perhaps 
projects into the auditorium a sense of mission joined with 
religious faith. It is certainly reinforced by the fact that what- 
ever individual playgoers may accept or reject in Christian 
doctrine, the story of Jesus is an integral part of our common 
heritage in childhood, and this scene — like the Play itself in 
general — stirs up the psychic sediment of early years. You can- 
not isolate the impact of the crowd’s visible joy in this moment 
of communication from your pre-knowledge of the invisible 
presence inside it and the drama’s inevitable end upon the 
Cross. The familiar aesthetic force of dramatic irony is mixed 
with the titanic, echoing power of a myth which can only be 
caught at moments in the machinery of mortal theatre — how- 
ever brilliant or devout the engineers may be. The wonder is 
that such moments come at all; but, whatever the religious and 
psychological grounds of feeling may be, they are moments of 
great theatre. Like all moments of great theatre they are 
moments of great life — of life incarnated with a communicated 


intensity of truth beyond naturalism, and reality beyond rea- 
lism. 


* * * 


Although I have concentrated here on what, for me, was the 
peak of the Play, there were several smaller summits; and the 
seven hours at Oberammergau were, in sum, a near-miraculous 
achievement by these Bavarian villagers. But let me, briefly, 
take the faults first. 


For a start, the play is far too long and unwieldy. Although 
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six of the Old Testament inset-tableaux have been cut in recent 
years, there are still too many of doubtful relevance to the 
theme and of dubious theatrical effect. The producer, Herr 






c 


Lang, is skilled in grouping his actors in costumes he has | 


designed himself; they observe an astonishing discipline in 
holding attitudes; but the backcloths against which they pose 


(also designed by Herr Lang) are sometimes feebly picturesque | 


and tastelessly coloured and composed, out of key with the 
prevailing tone of the play. Their stagey artifice clashes with 
the architectural naturalism of the permanent set and the 
imminent pastoral freshness of the playhouse’s surround. Such 
scene-painting is shown up by the sunlight, the bird-song, and 
the stir of life among the mobile actors. And why harp so often 
and so insistently upon Naboth or Vashti or even the Manna (a 
fluttering paper snowstorm), when the play’s prime concern 
should be the sublime story of Jesus? The Chorus, moreover, is 
overworked and repetitious ; its appearances should be rationed ; 
and the mid-Victorian prose is generally in need of revision — 
a revision which is now to be made for the 1970 season, largely 
on the grounds of the Play’s alleged anti-Semitism (which did 
not seem especially noticeable to me). 

Rochus Dedler’s score — in spite of its period charm and range 
of pastiche — is often disconcertingly incongruous. Frequently 
the ranks of the Chorus divide to a musical accompaniment 
which suggests the overture to a neo-Mozartian opera. Solemn 
tableaux from the Old Testament are framed by echoes of 
Giselle. Chunks of Handel-Haydn oratorio switch oddly into 
idioms of half a century later. In Herr Lang’s production, the 
busy-ness of life sometimes stiffens too obviously into the 
business of the stage. Members of the Sanhedrin, for example, 
keep nodding in agreement, whispering in each other’s ears, 
tapping shoulders for attention, while an actor is speaking; and 
in the second great crowd-scene, when the multitude pours out 
again on to the vast stage, roaring and shrieking their demands 
for Christ’s crucifixion, the blood-lust is here and there too 
obviously drilled. The glaring flaw of the production is, I 
assume, dictated by tradition and the text: it is the absurd con- 
vention of unison-speaking in which half a dozen priests or 
soldiers have to say one line or laugh one laugh with metro- 
nomic simultaneity. In the scene where Peter denies his Master, 
the temple guard have to chorus together such lines as (in my 
English text) “Yea, then it would be said: Ear for ear!’ and ‘We 
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should have a nice piece of work to catch them all.’ This is a 
crushing naiveté, which should be corrected in ten years’ time. 

Yet in spite of such flaws — and how fantastic it is that there 
are not many, many more — the Passion Play at Oberammergau 
seems to me a signally impressive achievement, of a kind which 
is really beyond explanation. Consider the simplicity and clarity 
of Herr Lang’s production as a whole. He ensures a fluency of 
scenic rhythm on the varied acting-areas of his stage, despite 
the overloaded text, combining static set-pieces, choral song, 
crowd-scenes and intimate drama with remarkable success. 
Generally speaking, he does not strain after effect or pile on the 
agony; comparing the Passion Play of 1960 with descriptions of 
those of earlier pre-Lang decades, it seems clear that he has elimi- 
nated some of the more obvious regional folk-artiness in favour 
of a calculated, neo-classical bareness. Surprisingly for amateur 
actors, there is an absence of ostentatious effort. With their 
producer’s help or under his orders (I suspect that he belongs 
to the old school of Saxe-Meiningen martinets), the leading 
actors (there are over 120 speaking parts) achieve a natural 
expressiveness. They know how to walk, how to wear their robes, 
how to push their voices right to the back of the huge audi- 
torium. Their vocal power, indeed, is one of the most notable 
features of the Play; no doubt the community’s emphasis on 
training the village children in singing and music is responsible 
for such resonant human instruments. Sincere the people of 
Oberammergau may be; but sincerity alone would be lethal, 
without three months’ rehearsal, a skilled director, and long- 
term planning for turning all the villagers into potential mem- 
bers of the cast. The readiness is all. At Oberammergau, as on 
every stage in the world (I suspect) it is art alone that can en- 
sure the look of nature. 

The outstanding performance in the 1960 Play —as in, I 
imagine, the Play of every decade — is that of Judas, played by 
the assistant producer, Hans Schwaighofer. It is the best part, 
taken with barnstorming brio. What strikes me most about 
Anton Preisinger’s Jesus, in spite of this actor’s limited vocal 
range, is that in the first part of the play he suggests so clearly 
a credible historical leader of men. There is a masculine hard- 
ness about the character’s outline; he is emphatically the Son 
of Man, not the Son of God; and what he lacks in supernatural 
atmosphere or the feeling of divine essence this actor makes up 
in sharp, sad, often resentful integrity — not a King of Sorrows, 
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but more of a frustrated Crown Prince. Herr Preisinger’s per- 
formance is signally free from posturing or poeticizing or 
religiosity. In the second part of the play, he is a reactor not an 
actor, a symbol not a person, and he fills the role manfully and 
often most poignantly — when reviled by the soldiers, or bent 
double under a fourteen-stone cross, or suspended on it for 
twenty minutes in the Crucifixion scene. Dignity and simplicity 
are here, once again, the open secret to the Play’s success. 

In 1870 — when the village was still isolated from the outside 
world — an English visitor predicted gloomily that ‘every ten 


years there will be more acting and less individuality by force of | 


circumstances and the weakness of human nature’, that the 
Play would be ruined by the march of science. I think he was 
wrong. Whatever you may think of their village, the Oberam- 
mergauers’ Play is splendidly unspoiled. It is a triumph of art 


and nature, piety and professionalism. The director and his | 
cast may be attested amateurs; the story they present may | 
be, for many visitors to Oberammergau, a sacred rite; but this 
is a Play, which is neither more nor less than theatre, and as } i 


theatre it miraculously succeeds. 
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David Jones: A Reconnaissance 


René Hague 


fen | UICK as a stoat, the terrier will seize the flying rat, 

but if a mouse runs across the dining-room the little 

basset hound will track it down laboriously, nose to 

vas | floor. First, then, an apology to those who are more astute and 

m- | quicker to seize the point than many of us, for to them much of 

art | what is written below may seem roundabout and superfluous. 

his | There is a valid excuse to hand: a great deal of praise has been 

nay | lavished on David Jones’s writings, but the wealth of metaphor 

this | employed has had the effect of obscuring rather than illuminat- 

| as | ing the work. The ordinary reader has the impression (par- 

ticularly of the Anathemata) that it contains an ‘obscure delight’, 

but that the sharpness of meaning, patient of analysis, refuses 

to be pinned down, that the general theme may often be 

glimpsed but that at any given point the relation of what is 

being read to what has gone before or what is to follow, the 
ordered progress of thought and image, eludes him. 

This pleasant but stupefying fog can be dispersed only by 

answering, in the simplest terms and at the simplest level, the 

| innocent question ‘What is it about?’ Applied to Jn Paren- 

| thesis the question may seem almost too childish; but it is worth 

| remembering that when it first appeared twenty-three years 

ago much of its technique, still strange in the late ’thirties, 

made the question seem worth asking, and that the answers 

often focused attention on what is an important but by no 

means the determining element in the writer’s material: so 

that an exaggerated emphasis has ever since been placed on 

| Welsh history and legend, and the Arthurian myth, especially 

| in Malory’s version. 

In Parenthesis was almost the last of the ‘war-books’ of the 

| 1914 war. One generation may have forgotten, and later 

generations perhaps have never known, the special character 

of the best of these books. Although Jn Parenthesis was unique in 

| its quality, a number of other books of much the same date 


' 
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make a useful background to it, for they have common affini- | 


ties not only by the accident of association with the same 
regiment, with the same Artesian countryside, with the Somme 
and Mametz wood, but also by their picture of that odd, 
permanent-seeming, troglodytic culture of the trenches: much 
of Robert Graves’s Goodbye to All That, for example, Siegfried 
Sassoon’s Infantry Officer, Llywelyn Wyn Griffiths’s Up to 
Mametz, and in particular (is it ever read now or forgotten ?) 
Frank Richards’s Old Soldiers Never Die, the true voice of the 
old sweat straight from Jn Parenthesis itself. The books of that 
war generation had little in common with the flood of stories 
of adventure, escape, espionage, resistance, produced by the 
second war: only the R.A.F., in particular Bomber Command, 
knew anything of the continuous routine of danger and dis- 
comfort that was characteristic of the old western front, ‘the 
intimate, continuing, domestic life of small contingents of men’: 
a life that disappeared with conscription and with what we 
then took to be total war — ‘it used to be fourteen in and five 
out regular — knew where you were — everything conducted 
humane and reasonable — it all went west with the tin hat.’ 

The basic theme of Jn Parenthesis, again answering the 
question on the lowest level, is simple enough, treated with a 
classical plunge into action, and in each section, a classical 
respect for the unities: the story of how John Ball, a private in a 
new-army battalion of a Welsh regiment (the choice of name, 
that of the priest executed for his share in the peasant rising of 
1381, stresses the continuity of Welsh and British tradition), 
parades with his battalion for overseas embarkation, of the 
journey to Flanders, the march up the line, the first day in the 
strange trench world, their assimilation to the alien rhythm, 
their march to the assembly point for the Somme offensive, and 
the final attack on Mametz wood, in which John Ball is 
wounded and many of his comrades are killed. 

So bald a statement contains nothing but the truth, however 
dismally it may fall short of the whole truth: but as David 
Jones’s earlier watercolours are closely tied to observed nature, 
so is the book founded on a precise recording of the soldier’s 
life. In a much more elaborately contrived way the same 
devotion to a strictly followed theme will be found in the 
Anathemata and in the later paintings, in which personal ob- 
servation is expanded, interpreted, commented on by free 
imagination and memory. The technique employed is basically 
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the same in both books, as in both plastic styles; in the paint- 
ings (and this can be noted in a smaller compass in the en- 
gravings) the development can be observed in successive 
stages spread over some thirty to forty years. In the written 
work the parallel development occurs with Jn Parenthesis itself, 
and then in the sudden efflorescence of the Anathemata — sudden, 
that is, to the reader, for the author the slow progress of ten 
years’ hard. 

You can hardly start to answer the first question ‘What is it 
about’ before you are involved with the more searching ques- 
tion, ‘How is it made?’ First, the general shape or design: 
there is at least a superficial resemblance to the pattern of Irish 
epic poetry in the use of prose and song, but there is more than 
what at first appears to be a simple alternation between 
realistic narrative and lyricism. There are indeed, though they 
become less frequent as the book moves towards the climax, 
passages of almost pure narrative, often of humour: [a working 
party is sent to collect tools] 


No human being was visible in the trench or on the open 
track. A man, seemingly native to the place, a little thick 
man, swathed with sacking, a limp, saturated bandolier 
thrown over one shoulder and with no other accoutrements, 
gorgeted in woollen Balaclava, groped out from between 
two tottering corrugated uprights, his great moustaches beaded 
with condensation under his nose. Thickly greaved with 
mud so that his boots and puttees and sandbag tie-ons 
were become one whole of trickling ochre. His minute pipe 
had its smoking bowl turned inversely. He spoke slowly. He 
told the corporal that this was where shovels were usually 
drawn for any fatigue in the supports. He slipped back 
quickly, with a certain animal caution, into his hole; to 
almost immediately poke out his wool-work head, to ask if 
anyone had the time of day or could spare him some dark 
shag or a picture-paper. Further, should they meet a white 
dog in the trench her name was Belle, and he would like to 
catch any bastard giving this Belle the boot. 

John Ball toid him the time of day. 

No one had any dark shag. 

No one had a picture-paper. 

They certainly would be kind to the bitch Belle. They’d 
give her half their iron rations — Jesus — they’d let her bite 
their backsides without a murmur. 

He draws-to the sacking curtain over his lair. 
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Even in such passages the writing is (to use a favourite 
adjective) curiously joinered — as, indeed, is all his prose, 
whether imaginative, expository or speculative — and there is in 
fact only a steady progression in the intensity of the charge 
which the words carry. Visually, it appears at times that the 
tension of narrative has so mounted that it must be relieved 
by a lyrical interlude. The distinction, however, between 
realism and lyricism obscures the quality that is common to 
both. Both are written with the same excited contemplation, 
and the verse form is used not to mark the introduction of a 
new element but to add emphasis by allowing separate images 
— nuclei of images would be better — to emerge individually ; in 
the ‘prose’ there is often as much lyrical quality as in the verse: 
as witness the alternations in the climax of Part 7 — typically: 


But sweet sister death has gone debauched to-day and 
stalks on this high ground with strumpet confidence, makes 
no coy veiling of her appetite but leers from you to me with 
all her parts discovered. 

By one and one the line gaps, where her fancy will —- 
howsoever they may howl for their virginity 
she holds them ~ who impinge less on space 
sink limply to a heap 
nourish a lesser category of being 
like those other who fructify the land 
like Tristram 


But how intolerably bright the morning is where we who are 
alive and remain, walk lifted up, carried forward by an 
effective word. 


This belief is supported by the reversal of the process in the 
Anathemata in which some of the most highly charged passages 
throw off any restriction of verse form: noticeable examples are 
two of the great emotional peaks, the loves of the Lady of the 
Pool and the Guenevere sequence in Part 7, the ‘set piece’, too, 


of the Mars-Rome union in Part 2 — contrast with these the | 


alternations referred to in Part 7 of Jn Parenthesis. 

In the earlier part of Jn Parenthesis the tension is sometimes 
released in a rhetorical outburst, a method soon abandoned. 
Thus, at the end of Part 2, John Ball’s first experience of high 
explosive is matched by an adjectival bombardment. The ad- 
jective remains, however, as a favourite tool, but used in a 
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particular and illuminating way: there is a special preference 
for the past participle form — almost any page chosen at random 
will provide examples (‘white the darked bay’s wide bowl’; ‘a 
sky-shaft brights the whited mole’; ‘Scylla’s cisted west-side’ ; 
carpentries of song are ‘joinered’); it suggests that things are 
seen as deriving form not from an accidental quality but from 
an agent or maker; points, too, to a special and affectionate 
interest in any material from which things are made by man, 
any matter which is informed by the spirit of the maker. This 
emerges above all in the Anathemata: the formative agency of 
glacial action, the Eb. Bradshaw passage (‘Redriff’), and most of 
all in the intense interest in and exact knowledge of the ship- 
wright’s art in Part 6 (“Tree-nailed the strakes ... raked or 
bluffed . . . planked or boarded . . . transom or knighthead ... 
hawse-holed or lathed . . . grommeted, moused, parcelled, 
served’). This imposition of form on matter is, in fact, the only 
thing in which this maker is interested (and in that sense man 
as the imposer is the only subject of all his writing). The Joyce 
quotation in the Preface to the Anathemata is here peculiarly 
apposite: ‘practical life or “art’’...comprehends all our 
activities from boat-building to poetry’. 

Here the matter is the ‘heap of all that I could find’, the 
‘mixed data gathered from such sources [including, especially 
in In Parenthesis, personal experience] as have by accident been 
available’. At this point reference must be made to Epoch and 
Artist for it is not often that a writer discusses so clearly what he 
believes it is that informs the poet’s work. Three passages are 
of particular importance. First, from ‘Past and Present’: 


That famous psalm of exile [Super flumina Babylonis| provides 
a clue: ‘If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning’... that is to say, our making is de- 
pendent on a remembering of some sort...a deed has 
entered history, in this case our private history, and is there- 
fore valid as matter for our poetry. For poetry is the song of 
deeds. But it seems to me that a deed that entered history 
a millennium, or fifty millenniums, ago and which has been 
assimilated into the mythos of whole groups of men, perhaps 
of the whole group called mankind, is, other things being equal, 
of even more validity for our poetry. ... No one intimately 
and contactually involved in the making of works to-day 
would underestimate the almost insuperable difficulty of 
how to make the signs available to-day. We can, in my 
opinion, assert little with confidence, but I think we can 
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assert that the poet is a ‘rememberer’ and that it is part of his 
business to keep open the lines of communication. 


Set side by side with this the devastating rejoinder (in the 
Preface to Epoch and Artist) to the contrary view, as expressed 
with ‘serene [and disgusting] confidence’ in a quotation from 
Jowett. 


‘It is the peculiar strength of the modern time that it has 
reached a clear perception of the finite world as finite; that in 
science it is positive — i.e. that it takes particular facts for no 
more than they are; and that in practice it is unembarrassed 
by superstition — i.e. by the tendency to treat particular 
things and persons as mysteriously sacred. The first immediate 
awe and reverence which arose out of a confusion of the 
absolute and universal with the relative and particular, or, in 
simpler language, of the divine and human, the ideal and 
the real, has passed away from the world.’ 


Finally, the answer to the objection that ‘a reader may indeed 
appear to escape from all that is commonly or vulgarly meant 
by sacrament’ (sacrament should be understood in the light of 
the whole essay ‘Art and Sacrament’): 


... but no sooner does he put a rose in his buttonhole but 
what he is already in the trip-wire of sign, and he is deep in 
an entanglement of signs if he sends that rose to his sweet- 
heart, Flo; or puts it in a vase by her portrait; and he is 
hopelessly and up to his neck in that entanglement of Ars, 
sign, sacrament, should he sit down and write a poem ‘about’ 
that sweetheart. Heaven knows what his poem will really be 
‘about’; for then the ‘sacramental’ will pile up by a positively 
geometric progression. So that what was Miss Flora Smith may 
turn out to be Flora Dea and Venus too and the First Eve 
and the Second also and other and darker figures, among 
them, no doubt, Jocasta. One thing at least the psycholo- 
gists make plain: there is a recalling, a re-presenting again, 
anaphora, anamnesis. 


There can be an infinite variation in the subtlety with which 
the anamnesis is achieved; the relation of a particular man’s 
experience, of his own private heap of data, to the common 
stock of human memory may extend over fields very different 
in width and content, determined by the theme (more restricted 
in In Parenthesis than in the Anathemata), by accident of birth, 
education, acquired knowledge and interest. Sometimes there 
is a simple juxtaposition (the sergeant’s ‘Pick ’em up, pick ’em 
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up — I'll stalk within yer chamber’), sometimes the vaguer 
echo, as of Malory (Book XX, Chapters 9 and 10) where Joe 
Donkin’s determination to avenge his brothers is assimilated to 
Gawain’s anger at the death of Gareth and Gaheris (Jn Paren- 
thesis, pp. 144-5). Sometimes a thread, and it may be a multiple 
thread, can be followed through a long passage as it is inter- 
woven with the fabric. In general the field of Jn Parenthesis is 
(by comparison with the Anathemata) more restricted. There is 
a close and natural association with Shakespeare (in particular 
with Henry V), with Welsh epic, with Malory, with biblical 
imagery, with the liturgy — a favourite metaphor is the hieratic 
order of soldierly manoeuvre: as the companies move off at 
night the liturgical ‘Proceed . . . without lights’, etc., of Good 
Friday is reflected in 


The ritual of their parading was fashioned to austerity, and 
bore a new directness. 

They dressed to a hasty alignment, 

They did not come to the slope; 

by a habit of their bodies, conforming to monosyllabic, 
low-voiced ordering. 

They moved rather as grave workmen than as soldiers from 
their billets’ brief shelter. 


A letter of the author’s illustrates the process of anamnesis 
occurring simultaneously with experience — providing im- 
mediate material, as opposed to the material collected by 
reflection, by the writer of the ’thirties looking back to John 
Ball: (the battalion was then stationed at Limerick) 


It was a red sundown and I was coming with some other 
Fusiliers along a wet hill-road by a whitewashed cabin and 
we met a girl with a torn white shift of sorts with a red 
skirt with a pium-coloured wide hem to the skirt which reached 
a bit below the knee; and she had auburn hair floating 
free over her shoulders and in the wind, and her feet and 
arms were bare and she had a long stick; she was driving a 
red-coloured cow before her and the evening sun bathed all 
these differing reds and bronzes. ... For some reason that’s 
another image I associate with Troy — the red sunset on the 
red cattle-girl in Munster... cattle raiders, horse raiders, 
soldiers, queens, queans, and the red as of flame — and the 
great dignity — well, fuit Ilium. 


There are, of course, many other sources not always so 
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easily identified: folk song (of the dead, ‘they’ve served him 
barbarously — poor Johnny — you wouldn’t desire him — you 
wouldn’t know him from any other — leading here to non est et 


species neque decor and later characteristically returning to the | 


concrete with the search to identify the dead at Hastings) ; 
negro spirituals (‘there’s no kind light to lead: you go like a 
motherless child’); sometimes a reference that a reader might 
share by accident (are there many admirers of the British 
Bluejacket, William Taplow, who greet his ditty-box, recall his 
Knashing great bounder of a tooth, and look in vain for his private 
blue silk muffler?). But the greatest part is played by London, 
for the author, Welsh on his father’s side and enamoured of the 
British-Welsh tradition, is also a Londoner, serving in a 
battalion recruited both from Welshmen and _ Londoners 
(‘good cockney bred, born well in sound of the geese-cry’), and 
the Welsh element is presented not as something on the peri- 
phery of, or even extraneous to, England, but as the core of the 
British-Romano-British-Angle tradition, so that London, with 
the sister figures of Troy and Rome, is above all the city. Here 
(and this will become even more apparent in the Anathemata) 
the accidents of birth and association with the river-bank 
provide a solid foundation in observed reality: and this gives 
the London passages an assured directness and fluency which 
distinguishes them from passages in which the imagination is 
fed chiefly from literary sources. 

In whatever way, however, association and allusion are used 
they are always only a technique of writing, serving to raise 
anecdotal realism to a higher level, so that every particular 
memory is placed in a long tradition of remembered deeds - 
added, as the author might say, to the deposit: nor can there 
be anything mechanical in their use. Quoting a phrase of 
Joyce, David Jones has himself written an illuminating com- 
ment on the way in which the fact of now must be wedded to 
form a poetic whole with its associations: 


‘Northmen’s thing made southfolk’s place.’ I cannot recollect 
words from another source to express so briefly what I mean 
... for they include also ‘how then became now’ and also 
they include the change of people on the unchanged site. 
All this they hold up even independent of the context. Given 
the context, we know the city referred to, and we have the 
Viking assembly or Thing, ‘making’, in the fulness of time, 
the Georgian assembly rooms and the Dublin of ‘now’... 
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Concept and universality are married to the local and par- 
ticular. The marriage is secret (which has a bearing on the 
question of ‘obscurity’) but by it, all is achieved, and that 
by a positively text-book specimen of Ars est celare artem 
(Epoch and Artist, p. 210). 


To continue the metaphor in another direction, the marriage- 
lines may be seen as an incantation. ‘Incant’ is a favourite 
word with the author, and it sums up conveniently, if rather 
vaguely, all that is contained in such words as ‘validity’, 
‘potency’, ‘significance’, ‘romantic-associative’, ‘transub- 
stantiated actualness’. It has a double meaning, both appro- 
priate to these writings: first, the sense of a deliberate hieratic 
pronouncement. In this sense it can be used of the actual 
rendering by voice of the written words, which are intended 
‘to be said with deliberation — slowly as opposed to quickly — 
but “‘with deliberation” is the rubric for each page, each 
sentence, each word’. Anyone who heard the first broadcast 
production of Jn Parenthesis will remember how faithfully and 
with what tremendous incantative effect Dylan Thomas (a 
cui Diex bone merci face) read the words — above all the Boast 
of Dai (pp. 79 ff. — ‘he articulates his English with an alien 
care’): 

My fathers were with the Black Prinse of Wales 

at the passion of 

the blind Bohemian king... 


Secondly, the incanted phrase or a word takes on a magical 
selfhood or unity of its own, the uniqueness of one particular 
artefact: an inscriptional value (sometimes indeed becoming 
even more of a potent sign by being recorded in inscriptional 
form — like the Joyce passage illustrated in the Anathemata or 
that from the Christmas preface, nova mentis nostrae oculis lux 
tuae claritatis infulsit, which enshrines one of the most significant 
motifs common to Jn Parenthesis and the Anathemata). 

There are aspects of this use of words which may appear 
either puzzling or, worse, be dismissed as a mannerism, or as a 
short cut: not only the frequent use of Latin and Welsh words 
(occasionally German) but the equally frequent Latinization 
of English words. For the Welsh, little excuse is needed: it can 
never be more than a momentary inconvenience to the English 
reader in whose tongue no exact equivalent can be found to 
what is incanted, at least to a Welshman, by gwiledig (ruler, 
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chieftain; see Epoch and Artist, p. 110) or by ein llyw olaf (our 
last leader). In such cases it falls to the Englishman to learn, 
as best he can, to share the incantation. Moreover, it takes no 


knowledge of Welsh to see that, in a certain context, emperor — 


will not do the same work as ymherawdr, nor Guenevere as 
Gwenhwyfar: similarly, at one remove, the chemist’s book is a very 
different story from Vergil (see Anathemata, p. 212, n. 12). 
Latin presents a different problem, for instead of the word 
evoking, at first, nothing in the reader, it may evoke something 
different from what is evoked in the author. Stabat, for example, 
may not ‘hold up’ heaven’s queen, world’s lady, ‘total beauty 
by the Blossom’d Stem’, so much as the dreary muddle and 
whine of ‘Stations of the Cross at 3 p.m.’. (There can be no 
doubt that the same reference triumphs in another context — 
an unpublished poem — ‘When bough begins to frond and 
lissom Gwanwy [primavera] brights the wood, and by the 
dreaming bough on Penglog [skull, Golgotha] stabat puella 
incluta’.) One reader, at least, has progressively found that the 
solution is, first, to share the innocent eye which the author has 
retained and secondly to examine closely the context in which 
the Latin word or form is used. At first reading a reference to 
an entrenching tool as inutile may appear an affectation of 
style; but the function of the adjectival form becomes apparent 
when it is related to the discussion on ‘the Utile’ in Epoch and 
Artist, and to the use of that word in the Anathemata (e.g. ‘the 
utile infiltration nowhere held’ (p. 50) or ‘the makers of 
anathemata can at a pinch beat out utile spares’ (p. go)). By 
the innocent eye is meant the power to keep the freshness of 
vision which fades as a language becomes more familiar (hence 
the dead and dreary translations of some professional scholars) 
— a good example of this freshness is the author’s delight in the 
lettered handle of a German stick-bomb. Anyone who has 
read, or attempted to translate, a loved text in a language 
which he can only just master will understand how much 
keener is the appreciation before the magic fades, how much 
bolder the vision: witness the version of the Jam redit et virgo 
lines from the fourth eclogue (Anathemata, p. 213). 

With this use of language we may connect a rather more 
elaborate manifestation of the ‘secret marriage’ (as in the 
Joyce), when a very precise sense is enclosed in a phrase which 
is superficially esoteric but yet discloses, to sympathy and 
experience, infinite recessions: 
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... before they unbound the last glaciation 
for the Uhland Father to be-ribbon die blaue Donau 
with his Vanabride blue 
O long before they lateen’d her Ister 
or Romanitas manned her gender’d stream. 


On the other hand, if the reader loses anything by being 
unable to look into the author’s mind, he may sometimes, and 
fairly, compensate by drawing from his own. (Was ‘threw a 
pearl away...’ included whenever the word margaron is used: 
or the staff-image — the sounding-pole — when St Guthlac hears 
‘the bogle-baragouinage of the Crowland diawlidd’ ?). 


Compared with the Anathemata, In Parenthesis is a crude and 
simple work — using ‘crude’ not as a term of reproach, but with 
the meaning of innocent, the work of an apprentice who, with 
simple tools and without the conscious skill of the master, has 
yet produced a master’s work; greater experience, as anyone 
knows who has tried to make the simplest thing in any medium, 
introduces more difficult problems, the choice between the 
different ways in which a solution can be found, the seduction 
of more pigments, of more elaborate tools, and with it the 
knowledge that greater facility has only extended the field of 
possible error. The two works, however, overlap; there is much 
in Jn Parenthesis that could not appear in the Anathemata, but 
there is much that leads straight into the grander poem — 
grander, not because it is better of its kind but because its 
embrace is wider. 

It is impossible to find any simple statement of the content 
of the Anathemata that will have even the truth of what can, at 
a pinch, be said of In Parenthesis — if you have to give an im- 
mediate answer to a conversational question. In a sense it is an 
argument for what, in a narrower context, is illustrated (or 
contained as a seed) in Jn Parenthesis: that if a sign is valid now, 
it is valid for all men at all times. The great Boast, for example, 
in Jn Parenthesis, is a poetic statement of the persistence through 
all ages of a tradition embracing all men, of which this small 
greatcoat-lurking Welsh fusilier is the immediate and yet the 
timeless symbol. In that boast Dai illustrates on a small scale — 
but in its own context in an equally heroic and sublime manner 
~ the wider argument of the Anathemata. The author himself 
has given a brief answer to the question of content: 
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the artist, whatever he makes, must necessarily show forth 
what is his by this or that inheritance. ... The degrees and 
kinds and complexities of this showing forth of our inheri- 
tance must vary to an almost limitless extent. 


‘The degrees and kinds and complexities’ can emerge only 
when the Anathemata is looked at in detail, and for this purpose 
it is the first part (“Rite and Fore-time’) in particular that is 
important, for it is both an introduction to, and a summary of, 
the later parts. 

‘Rite and Fore-time’ dives straight into the heart of the 
matter. It opens with a presentation of the most potent of 
signs or sacraments, the canon of the Roman Mass; the priest 
is lifting up ‘an efficacious sign’ for them, for the people both of 
fore-time and of to-day. Immediately the theme is stated — 
the persistence now, in the old age of our culture, of what was 
pre-ordained long before, the validity of the sign 


under the pasteboard baldachins 
as, in the young-time, in the sap-years 
with the added image of columned temple and arched cathedral, 
nodding recognition over their ferro-concrete reproduction. 
The words adscriptam, ratam, rationabilem, add an important 
corollary: that the priest himself is performing an artistic or 
poietic action. The point emerges more clearly from a less 
literal translation, ‘a thing consecrated and approved [an 
anathema], worthy of the human spirit’,* for the last phrase 
may fairly be interpreted ‘made according to right reason’, 
with which may be compared (from Jn Parenthesis) ‘But he 
made them a little lower than the angels and their inventions 
are according to right reason’, ‘neither approved nor ratified’ 
(p. 162), and (from later in ‘Rite and Fore-time’) ‘how they 
[the authors of the Lascaux paintings] do, within, in an un- 
bloody manner, under the forms of brown haematite and 
black manganese on the graved lime-face, what is done 
without, far on the windy tundra, at the kill.’ This key-notion, 
here given poetic expression, is argued in the essay ‘Art and 
Sacrament’ (Epoch and Artist, especially pp. 168-9) and put 
with great force in the Anathemata Preface, in the passage ending 
we could not have the bare essentials [i.e. bread and wine, 
not wheat and grapes] wherewith to obey the command 


*From the Latin-English missal of the Rev. J. O'Connell and Dr H. P. R. 
Finberg. 
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‘Do this for a recalling of me’, without artefacture. And 


where artefacture is, there is the muse... something has 
to be made by us before it can become for us his sign who made 
us .. . no artefacture, no Christian religion. 


The influence of Jn Parenthesis memories is immediately 
apparent in the military metaphors for the men of to-day, 
‘these rearguard details in their quaint attire, heedless of 
incongruity, unconscious that the flanks are turned’ — a passage 
illuminated by the reference in the Preface to the ‘Break’. 
(These metaphors have become an integral part of the writer’s 
equipment: a speculative argument will be seen as a recon- 
naissance, a sending out of patrols, a pushing out of saps — 
often they appear with delightful pungency: “The Norman 
panzer-gangs are forgiven .. . we are forcibly reminded of how 
Phryne’s judges forgot her crime-sheet’, ‘the Dorian jarls 
rolled up the map of Arcady, and the transmontane storm- 
groups fractured the archaic pattern’). Immediately, too, the 
greater subtlety of technique is apparent. This day, for this 
people, leads gracefully to that day (‘Sherthursdaye bright’) 
when a few were gathered ‘in high room, and one gone out’; 
and so by a happy transition to the dominating symbol that 
rules the whole poem, the ship, taking in on the way the water 
image (Aquarius, the man carrying a pitcher of water whom 
the disciples were to follow, the naiad, the water confluent with 
wine in the cup). This ship is introduced with great skill, 
linked to the table of the supper by the ‘thwart-boards’ 
common to both, and leading to a moving conflation of mean- 
ing in ‘Who d’you think is Master of her ?’, equating the master 
of the gospel with the master of the ship and by song-memory 
(Shallow Brown) with all human voyagers and so with man’s 
voyage through the middle age of this world. (The same 
Shallow Brown will return more than once, and particularly 
more boldly and equally movingly in the reference to ‘the 
vine-juice skipper’ .) 

The passage that follows (mostly in a long parenthesis, pp. 
55-8) introduces a further sign, the hill (the ‘help-height’), 
and carries the divine plan (or rather divine artefacture) back 
into prehistory, ‘before all oreogenesis’, when from being 
‘lifted up’ in one Great Summer in another Great Winter all 
the ‘efficacious asylums’ are down: Troy being introduced 
with great poignancy: 
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Little Hissarlik 
least of activities 
yet 
high as Hector the Wall 
high as Helen the Moon 
who, being lifted up 
draw the West to them. 
Hissarlik, traversed Hissarlik 
mother of forts 
hill of cries 
small walled-height 
that but 750 marching paces would circuit 
first revetted of anguish-heights. 


The Anathemata is not presented as any sort of history, as 
In Parenthesis was not presented as a war-book, but as the latter 
distilled the essence of the early war years, so is the history of 
man now distilled, and primarily of man the maker, (‘master- 
of-plastic’ . . . ‘whose man-hands god-handled the Willendorf 
stone’), the master, too, of the utile (when ‘the first New 
Fire wormed at the Easter of technics’). Here again there are 
occasions when Epoch and Artist complements the text. Compare, 
for example, with this passage of the Anathemata (pp. 58 ff., 
especially the reference to cup-markings and the Lascaux 
paintings) the treatment of ‘anthropic sign-making’ in pp. 
156-7 of Epoch and Artist, and with the statement (p. 184) 
‘We were then homo faber, homo sapiens before Lascaux and we 
shall be homo faber, homo sapiens after the last atomic bomb has 
fallen.’ This affirmation of universal kinship of all ‘whose 
works follow them’ is emphasized in the repetition 


By what rote, if at all 
had they the suffrage: 
Ascribe to, ratify, approve 
in the humid paradises 
of the Third Age? 


and by the repeated insistence dona eis requiem...dona ei 
requiem ...dona ei requiem sempiternam...non perdidi ex eis 
quemquam. 


There follows a carefully contrived passage (parallel with 
that which deals with the emergence of homo faber) which 
describes the formation of the geographical environment of 
the British-Welsh-Anglo-Teutonic tradition, until, with the 
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coming of recorded history, ‘they rigged the half-lit stage for 
dim-eyed Clio to step with some small confidence the measures 
of her brief and lachrymal pavan’. The disappearance of the 
ice is related to the central image of the liturgical sacrifice, for 
‘this is how Cronos reads the rubric, frangit per medium, when he 
breaks his ice like morsels, for the therapy and fertility of the 
land-masses’ ; and it is to be observed (as will again be apparent 
when the first voyages to the Tin Islands are recorded) how 
exact is the topography — as the best of pre-Raphaelite exact- 
ness is reflected in the later pictures, packed with precise 
concrete imagery. 

‘Rite and Fore-time’ ends with a return to the original scene 
and theme, reasserting the community of man from fore- 
times to the ‘sagging end and chapter’s close’, and introducing 
in the last sentence a further potent sign: 


How else from the weathered mantle-rock 
and the dark humus spread... 
should his barlies grow 
who said 
I am your Bread? 


Basset-like, the theme has been followed here in some detail 
(in greater detail than can at the moment be afforded to what 
follows); even so, the analysis hardly touches the fringe of 
meaning, for it is made up of a sequence of sharply defined, 
precise, exactly ordered images, in each of which further 
subtleties are focused. ‘Rite and Fore-time’ serves as a general 
introduction to the poem; the remaining parts (books would 
be a better term than part, for the division is that of an epic 
poem into books) develop particular aspects of the theme in 
such detail that the introduction can be called a summary in 
only the most general way. 

‘Middle-sea and Lear-sea’ (i.e. the seas that wash the shores 
of Lear’s kingdom, in particular the western approaches) 
returns to the root of western culture: Troy, the Roman 
beginnings, the Republic, the principate and empire (with, in 
the style characteristic of the Anathemata as opposed to In 
Parenthesis, a parenthetic interlude of imaginative lyricism in 
the sacred commerce of Rome with Mars, the ‘square-pushing 
Strider’); woven into the historical pattern are the twin 
themes, the development of man master-of-plastic, from the 
Delectable Kore of sixth-century Athens to the ‘skill years and 
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the signed and fine grandeurs’ (looking back to the ‘O the 
Academies!’ of ‘Rite and Fore-time’); and secondly, the ship 
and the mariner (with the accompanying tutelar figure, Athene, 
star of the sea) culminating in the voyage to the Tin Islands of 
‘the caulked old triton of us, the master of us... pickled, old 
pelagios’), and so leading, in Part 3, to Angle-land itself and 
the introduction of the third strand in the British fabric, the 
Germanic: 


O Balin O Balan! 

Now blood you both 
The Brudersee 

towards the last phase 
Of our dear West. 


‘Redriff’ (Rotherhithe) berths the ship below the Pool of 
London and by one leap unites the old triton to the Eb. 
Bradshaw, block and sheave-maker, of the author’s youth, 
the Levant to Thameside: 


Did he sign Tom Bowline on: 
ord-in-ary-seaman 
in place of the drowned Syro-Phoenician ? 
Did he bespeak 
of Eb. Bradshaw, Princes Stair: 
listed replacement of sheaves... 


‘The Lady of the Pool’ is made the vehicle of an astonishing 
detailed commentary on the city and its buildings, as the 
heiress of Troy and Rome, strictly tied to the concept of 
London as a British, that is, a Welsh capital (a companion- 
piece to this section is the essay ‘Wales and the Crown’ in 
Epoch and Artist: one might well deduce from it the signifi- 
cance of ‘the Margaron, sister ship to the Troy Queen, but slighter 
entranced, and in the water the wilder swan’). After the 
comparative simplicity and quiet of ‘Angle-land’ and ‘Redriff’, 
‘the Lady of the Pool’ comes as a great outburst of emotion. On 
a larger scale it plays the part of Dai’s boast. As the fusilier 
was identified with all the fighting men who went before him, 
and as the identification was extended until it culminates in 


I am the Single Horn thrusting 
by night-stream margin 
in Helyon 
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So the lavender-seller, the dock-side tart recounting her loves, 
flounces through tradition and history until she is assumed into 
every palladic figure of womanhood. 

‘Keel, Ram, Stauros’ returns in more detail to the ship- 
imagery — the keel on which the ship is built, the ‘timber of 
foundation forechosen and ringed in the dark arbour-lands’ 
providing a transition through the battering ram of Rome to 
the pole of fertility, and so to the tree, the ship, the cross of 
salvation: ‘the ancient staggerer, the vine-juice skipper’ 
becoming steersman, priest, saviour, Christ. 

With ‘Mabinog’s Liturgy’ (the liturgy of infancy, of Christ- 
mas, of beginnings) the form of the poem becomes more sharply 
defined, moving from Gabriel’s declaration to Mary (‘since 
his Leda said to his messenger (his bright talaria on) fiat mihi’) 
to the birth of Christ (“where we come in, not our advanced 
details now, but us and all our baggage’), to Calvary (in 
‘Sherethursdaye and Venus day’), and so returning to the 
unbloody artefacture of the Mass with which the poem opened. 
Although ‘Mabinog’s Liturgy’ is a poem celebrating Mary, 
the poet is, characteristically, led away into a digression which 
honours another palladic Helene-Selene-Venus-Mary figure, 
Guenevere, a digression cunningly contrived with the Christ- 
mas liturgy in a picture of Guenevere ‘when to the men of this 
island she looked at her best, at midnight, three nights after 
the solstice-night,’ with significance attached to every detail of 
dress and bearing proper to her queenly rank. There is a 
lovely return to the praise of Mary herself, first in the homage 
of the animals on Christmas night and then in the magic 
dialogue of the three Welsh witches: 


. .. Wherefore we malkins three 

for all our sisters 

of Anglia et Walliae and of Albany 
our un-witched aves pay 

if only on this, HER NIGHT OF ALL. 
Unto the bairn, as three clerks inclining 
at the Introit-time 

Kneel, sisters! 

Graymalkin! Kneel 
Kneel my sweet ape 

whose habit is to imitate. 


With the praise of the child there is a charming transmutation 
of the local Christmas truces of 1915 — cf. ‘the bearded infantry 
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who exchanged their long loaves with us at a sector’s barrier’ 
of the dedication to Jn Parenthesis. 

To conclude this cruelly compressed summary, in ‘Sher- 
thursdaye and Venus day’ the child emerges from his enfances 
(as in the Chansons de geste the enfances are the deeds of youth or 
childhood), the song is no longer a mabinog: like Peredur ‘his 
wood-land play is done, he has seen the questing milites, he 
would be a miles too: suitor, margaron-gatherer’. Now all the 
potent images are gathered together, water, cup, barley-cake, 
‘the numera of Liber, poured, of Ceres, broken’, the hill, the 
tree, with an ultimate return to the opening, where man 
today ‘more precariously than he knows guards the signa’ — 


What did he do other 

recumbent at the garnished supper ? 
What did he do yet other 

riding the Axile tree? 


* * * * 


Since the Anathemata two ‘extracts from a longer work’ have 
been published (The Wall, in a Poetry Supplement issued by 
the Poetry Society, 1957) and The Tribune’s Visitation (in the 
Listener, May 22nd, 1958). A third poem of the same group, 
The Tutelar of the Place, was read by the author for the Welsh 
service of the B BC but does not seem to have been printed. 
The ‘longer work’ may look forward to a new poem, but it can 
equally well apply to what has already been published; for the 
new poems overlap the Anathemata both in style and theme. 

In style they are an extension of the freer, more direct and 
fluent manner of parts of the Anathemata (the Pool, the witches, 
the Guenevere sequence — as in painting there has always been 
a struggle to retain in the intensity and complexity of the literary 
pictures the freedom of the earlier Brighton sea pictures or 
Northumbrian landscapes). In theme each develops, with 
melancholy detail, the curse on the destroyers of signs (megalo- 
politan commercialism and imperialism) foreshadowed in the 
Anathemata. 

Echoing the ‘Wot’ld you do with the bleedin’ owners’ song 
of ‘Middle-sea and Lear-sea’, the legionaries on guard at the 
wall of Jerusalem ask 


Do the celestial forechoosings 
and the hard journeyings 
come to this?... 
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Does the pontifex, do our lifted trumpets, speak to the city 
and the world to call the tribes to Saturnalia to set misrule 
in the curule chair ? 


— the men on ‘the circuit of the agger, the traverse of the wall’, 
ask why they march 


... they used to say we marched for Dea Roma behind the 
wolf sign to eat up the world, they used to say we marched 
for the strider... Now they say we march for kind Irene, 
who crooks her rounded elbow for little Plutus, the gold- 
getter... 

we shall continue to march 

round and round the cornucopia 
that’s the new fatigue. 


More terribly, The Tribune’s Visitation returns to the Augus- 
tinian conclusion of the Mars-Roma passage in ‘Middle-sea’: 


though he was of the Clarissimi his aquila over me was robbery 
*T’s a great robbery 
— is empire 


All the remembered things are to be swallowed up in unifor- 
nity: ‘bumpkin sacraments’ are ‘for the young-time’ 


song ? antique song 
from known-site 
spells remembered from the breast ? 
re 
Spurn the things of Saturn’s Tellus ? 
Yes, if memory of them 
(some pruned and bearing tree our sister’s song) 
calls up some embodiment 
of early loyalty 
raises some signum... 


Set, in time and place, ‘where we came in, us and all our 
baggage’, these two poems picture the plight in which we find 
ourselves — the ‘rearguard details’ for whom ‘dead symbols 
litter to the base of the cult-stone’: sergeant, that shall serve for 
now. 








Ritual Murder ? 


The Eggman and the Fairies 


Hubert Butler 


across the Tipperary border, a pale blue hump with the 

soft, rounded contours of ancient hills whose roughnesses 
have been smoothed away by time. Starting after lunch you 
can climb to the top and be back by summer daylight, though 
it is over 2,000 feet high. It can be seen from five or six southern 
counties and is one of the three or four most famous of Irish 
hills. Finn MacCool lived there and so did Oisin and Oscar, 
and fifty beautiful maidens, who gave it its name, “The 
Mountain of Women’, embroidered garments for them there, 
or so they say. The top of the mountain to within a couple of 
hundred feet of the cairn of stones is bare except for an odd 
patch of sphagnum moss and heather. Below it there is more 
heather, well grazed by sheep; and a few frochan clumps, but 
except for some piles of stones that might once have been a 
house and a rough track for carting turf, there is not much 
sign of human traffic. I had always supposed that the Clearys’ 
house had been in one of these ruined stone heaps upon the 
mountain side, because I could not associate their uncanny 
story with the prosperous and populous plain below. But one 
day I went to look for Ballyvadlea, where they lived at the foot 
of the mountain. A hurling match was being broadcast from 
Dublin and the cottagers came reluctantly from their wireless 
sets to direct me to the ‘fairy-house’. It was almost indistin- 
guishable from their own, except that it was bare and without 
flowers or shrubs, an ugly cement building rather smaller than 
the county council houses of to-day but of the same type. It was 
only a couple of hundred yards from a main road and, though 
it suggested poverty, it did not suggest mystery, remoteness, 
primaeval superstition. Farmers and gentry driving past the 
door to Fethard or Clonmel will in 1895 have been talking of 
Dreyfus and Cecil Rhodes and some of those, who took part in 
the Ballyvadlea tragedy, may be still alive. They belong to our 


VY x can see Slievenaman from my fields, though it is 
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age and clime. The fairies are, if not exactly at the bottom of 
the garden, at least only a few fields and a few years away. 

It is not very easy to build up a consecutive story out of a 
court case, for the end is always told before the beginning, and 
the central episode, seen differently by different witnesses, is 
often blurred like a negative several times exposed. But 
roughly this is how it happened. 

In the spring of 1895 the Clearys were living at Ballyvadlea 
below Slievenaman. Michael Cleary was a labourer and his 
young wife, Bridget, was the daughter of a neighbour, Patrick 
Boland. Michael and Bridget were fond of each other and 
never quarrelled. They were religious people believing in the 
mysteries of the Catholic Church. But they also believed in 
the fairies and Michael was persuaded that, many years 
before, his mother had changed her nature. A fairy had 
entered into her body and once she had disappeared for two 
nights and it was known that she had spent them on the fairy- 
haunted rath at Kilnagranagh. It lay above John Dunne’s 
cottage on the low road, and when Bridget too began to talk, 
like his mother, of Kilnagranagh and often to walk towards it 
of an evening on the low road, the old dread took shape in 
Michael’s twilit mind. And some contagion of his fears spread 
to all his neighbours and all his relations, the Kennedys, the 
Bolands, the Dunnes, the Ahearns and Burkes, paralysing their 
wills and dulling their sensibilities. A whole community 
seemed to be bound with the spells of fairyland and powerless 
to extricate themselves. They appealed to the priests and the 
peelers to save them from themselves, but no external power 
was stronger than their obsessions. ‘It’s not my wife I have,’ 
Michael told John Dunne, ‘she’s too fine a woman for my 
wife. She’s two inches taller than my wife.’ And even Bridget : 
Cleary herself talked to her cousin, Mary Kennedy, as though 
she were bound with spells. ‘I’ve a pain in my head,’ she said, 
‘he’s making a fairy of me now and an emergency. He thought 
to burn me three months ago.’ She began to suffer from nerves 
and her illness was to Michael yet stronger proof that she was 
possessed. Dr Creary, the local doctor, declared it was due to 
dyspepsia, but he carried no conviction, and Michael went to 
Denis Guiney, the herb doctor, who prescribed a decoction of 
herbs and milk to be cooked in a saucepan and fed to the 
possessed woman. 

But Michael had not much faith, either, in this innocent 
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herbal remedy. He was convinced that there was only one way 
in which his Bridget could be restored to him. The fairy must 
be burnt out of her and then he would go to Kilnagranagh, and 
he would find the real Bridget there. She’d come out of the 
rath, riding a white horse and bound by cords to the saddle. 
He’d have to cut the ropes and then, if he was able to keep her, 
she’d stay with him. 

But I should have mentioned that Michael Cleary once 
casually told his cousin John that Bridget on her evening 
walks to the fairy rath sometimes met an eggman on the low 
road. He used to go the rounds of the Tipperary farmsteads 
with his cart, collecting eggs for a wholesale distributor in 
Clonmel. When the story was all told in the Clonmel Court 
House the eggman was only mentioned once and never again 
by judge, jury, witnesses or prisoners. For all the relevance he 
appeared to have to the story he and his cart might well have 
been swallowed up into the fairy mound. Yet these oblique and 
tender-hearted people had a habit of hiding their thoughts 
from themselves, and perhaps they sometimes thrust upon the 
fairies the guilt for desires and jealousies whose crudities they 
shrank from facing. It is possible that Michael suspected his 
wife of a tenderness for the eggman and just as a grain of grit 
will provoke an oyster to secrete a pearl, so the eggman from 
Clonmel unlocked the door to fairyland. 

When Michael Cleary’s father died he was waked in a house 
eleven miles from Ballyvadlea and on their way to the wake, 
the neighbours assembled the evening before in Michael’s 
house. Patrick Boland, Bridget’s father, was there and the 
Kennedy cousins including William, aged 16, and William 
Ahearn and several others. Bridget’s cousin, Hannah Burke, 
was still washing some shirts that were needed for the wake and 
Mary Kennedy, young William’s mother, went off to feed 
their hens, but when the others started to walk off for the wake, 
Michael Cleary stopped them. He said he would not leave his 
wife’s sick-bed and that ‘he did not care the devil about his 
father whether he was alive or dead.’ ‘No and ye won’t go 
either,’ he said to them, ‘until I give her a little of the business 
I have to give her. Wait, boys, till you see her, till you see what 
I’ll put out the door. I haven’t Bridgie here these six weeks.’ 

So they did not leave for the wake, but stood about till 
midnight watching with mild exclamations while Michael 
tried to drive the fairy out of Bridget’s body. Her father, 
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Patrick Boland, raised some objections which Michael dealt 
with impatiently. ‘Haven’t you any faith?’ he said. ‘Don’t 
you know it’s with an old witch I’m sleeping.’ ‘You are not,’ 
said Patrick Boland, ‘you are sleeping with my daughter.’ And 
telling about it later in the Clonmel courts, he, like the other 
witnesses, preserved a trance-like calm, as though he were 
watching a tragedy in which he was doomed to be a spectator, 
knowing the truth and yet powerless to intervene. 

It is Johanna Burke who gives us the most coherent account 
of it all. She came back from washing the shirts about 7 p.m. 
on this first day of fairy exorcism, March 14th, 1895. She found 
the Clearys’ door locked and two neighbours called Simpson 
standing outside unable to get in. Through the window they 
could hear a voice saying, “Take it, you witch or you bitch!’ 
And when the three of them were at last let in she found the 
three Kennedys and John Dunne holding Bridget down on the 
bed, while Michael tried to give her herbs boiled in new milk 
from a spoon. Mary Kennedy, returned from feeding the hens, 
had brought some wine with her, and Michael threw it over 
Bridget’s face and breast, exclaiming ‘Are you Bridget Boland 
in the name of God?’ while her father echoed, ‘Are you 
Bridget Boland, in the name of God, the daughter of Patrick 
Boland?’ But Bridget was exhausted and speechless and the 
liquid was pouring down her chemise. So, while the Rosary was 
recited, the men raised her out of the bed and put her on to the 
fire. It was John Dunne’s suggestion. ‘We raised her over it,’ he 
explained to the courts, ‘I thought it belonged to the cure.’ 
Hannah had just been putting sticks on the fire to make them 
a cup of tea and when Bridget, in the men’s arms, saw her, she 
exclaimed in a mournful voice ‘Oh, Han, Han!’ She was wear- 
ing, Hannah recollected, a red petticoat and navy blue flannel 
dress, green stays and navy blue cashmere jacket, and Hannah, 
a conscientious witness, said of her later: ‘When she was taken 
out, she looked like one that was silly, she looked wild and 
deranged and had not her own appearance. She looked different. 
She looked worse when she was taken out of bed than when I 
went into the room.’ She was just ‘tipping the bars’ and her 
father and Michael Cleary were questioning her urgently in the 
name of God. It was too much for Hannah, who shouted out, 
‘Burn her away, but let me out and I’ll go for the peelers.’ She 
got out, but she did not go for the peelers. 

That was the first night of burning; though there had been 
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thirteen people in the house, we do not know much else about 
the remaining five hours before the visitors walked off to 
the funeral, except for what Patrick Boland told the court. 
About the first night he was very reassuring. ‘Indeed,’ he said, 
‘the fire wouldn’t do anything the first night, *twas no fire 
I might say.’ He had left with the others at midnight and, 
returning with them from the wake the following day, he 
had found nothing to complain of in Bridget’s condition. 
‘She was grand then when I came back from Michael’s 
father’s wake, and the next night after that she was grand and 
the night after that she was grand until we were all taking a cup 
of tea.’ At this point the old man broke off in tears; he tried to 
tell what happened on the third night in a few disjointed phrases. 
It appeared that Michael had gone to his wife with the dish of 
herbs and milk and said: ‘I'll make you take it, you old 
witch! I have herbs that there’s nine cures in. It will be very 
hard to make her take these.’ He struggled to explain what 
followed but failing to articulate, wound up: ‘I had to run 
away from the smell. So ’tis all the way to make a long story 
short he burnt her.’ 

The witnesses all rambled incoherently backwards and 
forwards between the two nights of burning, lingering over 
what seems to us trivial, suppressing what appears to be 
relevant. They lived in a fairy-haunted world, whose thoughts 
and feelings can be measured by no ordinary rule. The poet is 
apt to overestimate its charm, the moralist its cruelty. ‘The mere 
chronicler is exasperated by his powerlessness to sort out the 
events of the successive nights. Of all the witnesses Hannah 
Burke is the most easy to follow. The peelers to her were almost 
as real as the fairies, she had actually thought of going to 
fetch them, and her chronology is the same as ours. After 
Bridget had been on the fire the first night, Hannah Burke 
had returned and put on her a fresh nightdress, which she had 
been airing for her and she had examined her body. Like 
Patrick Boland, she agreed that Bridget was ‘grand’. ‘I saw no 
marks on her except the size of a pin and a little blister on her 
hip not the size of sixpence, and a couple of little spots of burns 
on her chemise and a red spot under her chin. I thought it 
might be from the pin in her chemise so I put a safety pin 
there instead.’ She stayed on with Bridget after the men had 
left for the wake and gave her some new milk, whey and claret 
wine, but when she left at 2 a.m. Bridget was still awake. 
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Hannah came the next morning with the fresh milk and her 
daughter Katey for company. She laid the milk on the window, 
and Michael gave her a shilling for it. But he said that Bridget 
had taken the shilling back from Hannah and, putting it under 
the blanket, had rubbed it against her thigh, a fairy trick, 
before returning it to Hannah. But when Michael had accused 
her of doing this, she had denied it. ‘No, I am not a pishogue.’ 
Yet she was aware how easily one might become a fairy, and 
for her too, the borderland between fact and fantasy was very 
ill defined. ‘Your mother gave two nights with the fairies,’ 
she argued gently, ‘that’s why you think I’m one.’ 

Michael Cleary then went to the parish priest, Father 
Ryan, and asked him to come and say mass with his wife. We 
know that in health she was ‘grand’, so it was surely because 
she was a fairy and had rubbed the shilling on her thigh that 
he appealed to him. But Father Ryan, doing his duty, appeared 
to have no inkling of the turmoil that was going on in the 
hearts of his parishioners. The court seemed to think it strange 
that he should know so little and it is difficult not to feel that 
Father Ryan, depending on the time-honoured formulae and 
ceremonies of his church, felt excused from those simple move- 
ments of the mind and heart which might have saved the 
Clearys. Michael told the courts that Bridget, when she had 
received the sacrament, had removed the wafer from her 
mouth, refusing, fairy that she was, to swallow it. 

To this Father Ryan replied reproachfully : ‘I wish to add that 
if any Catholic saw Bridget Cleary remove the Blessed Sacra- 
ment from her mouth, he would be strictly bound to tell me at 
once so as to enable me to save the Sacred Species from 
profanation.’ I cannot altogether blame the Clearys if it was 
only the supernatural claims of Father Ryan which impressed 
them. They appealed to him as a magician, whose magic had 
world wide power and authority to reinforce it, to stand up 
against a more ancient magic whose power was waning. And 
they were deeply disappointed in his failure. The fairy failed 
to come out of Bridget and they were thrown back again on 
their own resources. 

The next evening Michael tried Bridget once more with the 
herbs and boiled milk. He was very resolute this time. Hannah 
had made them cups of tea and the fire was blazing brightly. 
Young William Kennedy held the candle for Michael to work 
by, an oil lamp stood on the dresser and Patrick Boland and all 
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the neighbours were there as on the former night, all of them 
distressed and friendly and solicitous. There was bread and 
jam and claret wine as well as cups of tea. Bridget kept saying 
that she was not a pishogue and that she was not turning into 
a fairy like Michael’s mother, and her father and husband 
kept appealing to her in the name of God to say whether she 
was Bridget Boland or not. And once she asked for Tom 
Smith and David Hogan, ‘two honest men’, and she said 
she’d do anything they said. Smith and Hogan appear to have 
come and gone without altering the situation very much. And 
once, shifting inexpertly to the everyday world of crime and 
detection, she said: “The peelers are at the window. Let ye 
mind ye now!’ But everyone knew they were not and the 
observation had no consequences. 

It was midnight and young William Kennedy had gone to 
sleep in the back room with his brother James, but they were 
roused by a sudden hullaballoo in the front room. Michael 
had taken from under the bed what was called in the Clonmel 
Court House ‘a certain utensil’ and poured the contents over 
his wife, then, seizing a burning log from the grate, he had 
forced her to lap up the herbs and milk from the saucepan, 
while young William once more held the candle by the bedside. 
Then Michael forced bread and jam down her throat, crying 
out all the while: ‘Are you Bridget Cleary, my wife, in the 
name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost?’ while 
Mary Kennedy demurred, saying: ‘Leave her alone, Mike, 
don’t you see it’s Bridgie as is in it?’ Then Michael locked the 
door so that no one could leave and put the key in his pocket. 
Then he put Bridget on the floor and threw the lamp on her and 
some oil from a half-gallon oil-can from between the table and 
the dresser, so that Bridget was in a blaze of fire and the house 
suffocated with smoke. All the neighbours stampeded to the 
door and tried to break it down, so great was their dismay, but 
Michael told them they were not to leave till he had got his 
wife back. ‘Are you Bridget Boland in the name of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Ghost?’ shouted Michael once more. 
‘Hold her over the fire and she’ll soon answer!’ Someone 
seems then to have found the key in Michael’s pocket and 
Patrick Boland escaped. William, a delicate boy, dropped the 
candle and fell down ‘in a weakness’ and his mother threw 
Easter water over him. There were signs of renewed disapproval 
from the neighbours, but Michael silenced them, saying: 
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‘Hold your tongues! It isn’t Bridget I’m burning. You'll soon 
see her go up the chimney!’ Reassured by this, some of the 
neighbours came forward to help him and, in the words of 
Hannah Burke, “They placed Mrs Cleary in a kind of sitting 
position on the kitchen fire, her body resting on the bars. The 
fire was a slow one. Mrs Cleary’s appearance was greatly 
changed.’ 

After that there is mention of a large sack-bag with a dirty 
sheet in it, which Michael laid on the floor. Knowing what he 
had to do, he laid what was left of Bridget on it, on her back 
with her feet bent up. ‘It’s not Bridget,’ he repeated, ‘As I 
couldn’t drive the devil out through the chimney, Ill drive her 
through the door.’ He asked Pat Kennedy to help bury her 
somewhere till she could be put by her mother’s side. At first 
he said ‘No’, but then he agreed and, at 2 a.m. Michael and 
Pat went out and buried the body. Michael had lost his confi- 
dence now: ‘She’s burned now,’ he said, ‘and God knows I 
didn’t intend to do it. It’s Jack Dunne I may thank for it all.’ 

Mary Kennedy went round to the Clearys’ cottage the next 
morning and found a little group of neighbours already 
assembled. Hannah was there and old Pat Boland, Bridget’s 
father, was on his knees, lamenting. ‘Now that my child is 
dead,’ he said, ‘there is no use in saying anything about it, but 
God help me in the latter end of my days!’ Michael was wearing 
the same light suit of clothes he had worn when Bridget was 
being burnt and it was badly marked. He had stayed back 
from work to clean it. ‘I saw him,’ said Hannah, ‘scraping the 
stains like of grease off the ends of his trousers, and says he to 
me “Oh, God, Hannah, there is the substance of poor Bridget’s 
body’’.’ But he still considered that it was her body only, for 
he told them again that his wife had gone to Kilnagranagh to 
see the fairies and that they were to come there that evening 
and help him lift her from the white horse and cut the ropes 
that bound her to it and persuade her to stay with him. And in 
fact that evening and later evenings, till he was arrested, a 
crowd of people did go with him to the rath. He carried a 
bread-knife in his hand to cut the ropes. But fewer and fewer 
went and John Dunne, declaring now that it was ‘all moon- 
shine’ urged him to go to the priest. 

Michael’s mother, she who had given two nights to the 
fairies, also gave evidence. When she reached his cottage she 
had found him, she said, still scraping himself, ‘scraping the 
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juice of the poor creature off his clothes.’ ‘Mike,’ said I to him, 
‘if you were scraping your clothes for ever and if you cut them 
off you, God would never let the stains go out of your clothes, 
the stains of your poor wife.’ And then she had said: ‘Acorrah, 
go down to the police barracks and tell them what you have done.’ 

‘No, mother,’ he had answered, ‘because people would be 
calling you a prosecutor.’ 

Michael asked them then to come and help him bury 
Bridget and one of the Kennedys said he’d come and help if she 
was to be buried in consecrated ground, but Michael had gone 
away, and without him to direct them, the neighbours wan- 
dered round the kitchen garden, hunting for the body. 

Michael Cleary was at confession. Kneeling at the altar, he 
had torn his hair and cried would he ever be forgiven? 

When the priest came out into the chapel yard, John Dunne, 
he who had helped to lift Bridget on to the fire, because he 
thought it ‘belonged to the cure’, accosted him. “They burnt 
her to death last night, Father,’ he said, ‘and I have been 
asking them all the morning to take her up and give her a 
Christian burial.’ 

Hannah Burke ended her evidence abruptly: “That’s all I 
have to say and sorry I am.’ 

Michael from the dock said, ‘You did that well, Han.’ 

‘I did so, Mick.’ 

‘I hope you will do it in Heaven as well as that.’ 

‘I will with the help of God, Mick.’ 

When the nine prisoners from Ballyvadlea were taken for 
trial in Clonmel, there were demonstrations in the streets and 
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in particular against Denis Guiney, the herb doctor. They | 


received, however, a merciful sentence and commentators on 
the case in the Dublin and London periodicals were on the 
whole more tolerant than the Clonmel neighbours. The reaction 
against Victorian rationalism had started and there was a new 
reverence for the supernatural when it had a respectably 
ancient tradition behind it. Folklore had become a science, and 
in Ireland Standish O’Grady, by his poetical reconstruction of 
the Irish past, had prepared the way for Yeats and A. E. and 
the Celtic twilight. I do not think that the fairies suffered any 
serious set-back by the happenings at Ballyvadlea. 

In THE NINETEENTH CENTURY E. F. Benson wrote an 
essay on the trial, which was typical of the period in that he 
covered a great deal of ground with very thin speculation. He 
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drew analogies from the Hottentots, who try to shake out the 
spirit of disease from the dying, and the Zulus, who believe in 
Amatongos or ancestor-spirits and he offered the Clearys a 
respectable place in the Encyclopaedia of Primitive Superstition. 
But to those who live round Slievenaman such a diagnosis 
seems as inadequate as it is pretentious. There is no need to 
call in the Zulus and Hottentots. A woman had been burnt to 
death for witchcraft in Kilkenny in 1324 on the instigation of 
the Bishop, an English Franciscan, the only known instance of 
such burning in Ireland. Such catastrophes often happen when 
reason is in bondage to Fear of the Unknown, even when 
such Fear calls itself Faith. 

In fact the Ballyvadlea tragedy had quite a sophisticated and 
civilized background. Everyone was perfectly familiar with 
priests and peelers, doctors and prosecutors and for many 
centuries they had been subject to the laws of England and the 
faith of Rome. Nor were they altogether outside the current 
of world affairs. Some years before in the little village of 
Mullinahone, where the Clearys did their shopping, twenty- 
eight volunteers had set off to defend the Papal States against 
Garibaldi and had returned from Sardinian prisons to a 
welcome with bonfires on the mountain and triumphal arches. 

All the Clearys and their neighbours lived in that perilous 
region of half-belief which the sophisticated find charming 
because they are more acquainted with its tenderness than its 
cruelty. It is a no-man’s land of the imagination, in which 
fantasy, running wild, easily turns into falsehood and ruthless- 
ness. It has still in the twentieth century its appeal and highly 
civilized people, as well as simple ones, claim access to it. 

In the past in Ireland both the Churches and the Anglo- 
Normans often tried to harness the fairies to their ecclesiastical 
and political designs, and the results were often so delightful 
that the guard upon the frontiers of fairyland has sometimes 
been unwisely relaxed. 

In an old Irish poem about Slievenaman, St Patrick raised 
Oisin, the famous hunter, from the dead and said to him. 


Oisin, sweet is thy voice. 
Tell us how many deer fell upon Slievenaman. 
And Oisin answered: 


We killed six thousand deer 
In the glen which lay in the mountain, 
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O cleric of the clerks and bells! 
A thousand hounds with their collars of gold 
Fell before noon by one hundred hogs. 


In fact St Patrick did not dispel the spirits of the mountain 
but became one of them himself. The fairy goldsmiths made 
chalices and fonts for Patrick and the saints as readily as they 
made collars for the hounds of the Fianna. The result is that 
cultivated Irishmen will often have the same ironical, indulgent 
smile for the mysteries of their faith as for the legends of 


Fionn. And simple people, like the Clearys, not so skilled at 


walking the tight rope between belief and disbelief, are at the 
mercy of some temporary spasm of credulity. None of them 
consistently believed that Bridget was a fairy. Every now and 
then the voice of reason insisted: ‘Don’t you see it’s Bridgie as 
is in it?’ but reason could make no headway against Michael’s 
passionate conviction, whose origins Michael himself maybe 
did not rightly understand. 

The great Norman castles on the flanks of Slievenaman, 
Kilcash and Kiltinan and the others, have long ago fallen into 
ruin or decay, and the noble lords whose horses and hounds 
evoked memories of the Fianna have vanished. Life has been 
drab and poor for many generations and poets like to trans- 
figure it with the myth and magic of fairyland. A couple of 
centuries ago a native of Slievenaman, Father Lalor, wrote a 
charming and sophisticated elegy in Irish on the death of his 
friend Archdeacon Kavanagh. He saw the Archdeacon, like St 
Patrick, among the fairies on Slievenaman and the fact that 
these two solitary priests did not believe in the fairies makes 
their need of them more poignant. The poem starts gaily: 


As I one time was travelling the province 

Airily, cheerfully spending my youth; 

Some time to gambling I bestowed and to drinking, 
And a small, short time I devoted to knowledge. 


Then Father Lalor describes his visit to the fairy palace on | 


Slievenaman, the wines and the clothes and the servants and 
how he asked the fairy queen why the mist had swept up from 
the Nore enveloping Dunane and Barnan-Ely, ‘What makes 
the side of Carnduff impenetrable to the sun?’ And the fairy 
queen had replied that it was because 


A steady pillar of the church has died 
Who was the friend of the poor and needy ... 
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The friend of idiots without reason’s light, 

Who in the Lord’s vineyard laboriously toiled. 

He was an example to the whole diocese. 

He never spent his time on lands or flocks, 

He never boasted that he knew how to buy a cow at a fair! 


And never raised the price of land by bidding against the labouring 
classes. 


Now the white hand which distributed the sacrament 
Is stretched without the power of motion by his side, alas! 


Then the damsel had vanished and the splendid palace with 
her and there was nothing left on the mountain side but the 
mist, the gorse, and the heather. 

I doubt whether Archdeacon Kavanagh was quite as good 
as they thought him on Slievenaman, or Bridget Cleary so bad, 
or Oisin so splendid a hunter. A great deal of Irish poetry and 
romance is born of isolation and the nostalgia of those who 
escape from it. Eyes that are dim with tears are not particularly 
perceptive; focused on the fairies they never give the eggman 
his due. Indeed I have read through hundreds of verses about 
Slievenaman without finding a single reference to him. And 
as for the Clearys, nobody, of course, since E. F. Benson, has 
mentioned them at all; though they were poetical people, they 
are out of harmony with what the poets tell us of that fairy- 
haunted mountain.— 


In purple robes old Slievenamon 
Towers monarch of the mountains, 

The first to catch the smiles of dawn 
With all his woods and fountains .. . 

There gallant men, for freedom born, 
With friendly grasp will meet you; 

There lovely maids as bright as morn 
With sunny smiles will greet you 

And there they strove the Red above 
To raise Green Ireland’s banner - 

There yet its fold they'll see unrolled 
Upon the banks of Anner. 














The Anatomy of Afrikaner 
Nationalism 


Michael Picardie 


‘The voice of the People speaks with the voice of God’ 
—President Paul Kruger 


sport. Like Sparta a cult of the body exists side by side with 

a system of helotry. Dr Danie Craven, the rugby chief, is 

surrounded by an aura of religiosity as awesome as that of the 

priest-kings in Pretoria. And, amongst the overlords, speech is 

laconic, social life brusque, attitudes rigid and the imagination 
misted by taboos and tribal terrors. 

Since the disturbances of March and April, however, and 


Gore AFRICA, it is said, has two religions: politics and 


the international reaction which followed the Sharpeville | 


shooting, the hierarchic structure has begun to groan louder 
under stress than ever before. The rulers, undermined by what 


Erich Fromm has called ‘the fear of freedom’, begin to develop | 


a kind of paranoic blindness — an occupational disease amongst 
authoritarians. This condition was most exactly displayed by 
Mr Eric Louw at his press conference on May 4th at South 
Africa House in London. 

In the face of all the evidence to the contrary, including the 
evidence of the Sharpeville shootings, Mr Louw was able to 
state that race relations were basically sound in the Union. 
International hostility to the policy of apartheid was the 
product of a biased and sensationalist press, and internal dis- 


turbances the work of a few anti-white agitators in the Pan- ; 


African Congress and the African National Congress. Since 
apartheid meant separate and eventually equal social and 
economic development for the Africans in their own areas, the 
African people had no real cause for discontent. 

With a suitable transposition of scapegoat and ideology this 
might very well have been a Soviet spokesman commenting on 
the nefarious work of the bourgeois press and fascist agitators in 
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Hungary during the uprising: the metaphysical (dialectical) 
reality of race (class) and apartheid (Leninist) theory, is on a 
higher level, is somehow more ‘real’ than human facts — in- 
cluding the facts of oppression and death. Any discordance 
between theory and practice is a misrepresentation on the part 
of the bogies of the day, ‘liberalist’, or ‘capitalist’. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume, because the 
Nationalist Party leaders in South Africa are totalitarian- 
minded, that their dream-ridden double-talk renders them in- 
capable of maintaining power for a good while to come, all 
other factors, international factors especially, being equal. Of 
course, in the long run a continent of 200 million Africans will 
have its say against 3 million whites in the Union, even if 60 per 
cent of the latter are Afrikaners who will fight to the last be- 
cause, as Mr Louw put it, they have no European homeland 
to which they can flee. But in the short run apartheid is a very 
real and viable policy. It means, in brutal essence, cheap black 
labour. The African people are at the moment unable to with- 
hold that labour for any length of time, such is the power of the 
State and their own political weakness. So, for the time being, 
the whites will continue to have it good and reap the fruits of 
power, ankle-deep, if need be, in battle-fields of blood. So far, 
none of that blood has been theirs. The facts of white pros- 
perity, furthermore, are no illusion. At crucial times in its 
economic history South Africa has enjoyed important windfalls: 
the discovery of gold and diamonds; secondary industrialization 
at home stimulated by international trade restrictions during 
and after both world wars; the abandonment of the gold 
standard in 1934; the opening up of the immensely rich gold 
fields in the Orange Free State after the last war, and the recent 
discovery of uranium in the gold reefs. And although the African 
people live well below the bread-line, the three million town 
workers, poor as they are, enjoy a higher standard of living than 
any other similar group in Africa—including, ironically enough, 
Ghana and Nigeria. In the long run, of course, an urban pro- 
letariat lately removed from peasantry becomes more and more 
politically conscious, and it is the people of Johannesburg, 
Cape Town, Durban and Port Elizabeth who are the most 
consistent ‘trouble-makers’ rather than the 64 million farm 
labourers and tribalists. But for the time being, so most whites 
believe, the weakness of African trade unionism and the impri- 
sonment of Congress leaders in great numbers under the recent 
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emergency regulations will render urban Africans impotent. 


As a last resort, there’s always the sten-gun and the Saracen. 
It is for these reasons that the Nationalists seem so easily able 


to keep control, and in this they have the support, grudging or t 


otherwise of both the English and the Afrikaans sections of the 
white population, at least in their brutal restoration of ‘law and 
order’ with no concessions made. Even if the electoral system 
were not rigged in favour of the largely Afrikaner rural vote, 
and even if the United Party, which draws its strength from the | 
English speaking-section of the whites and from moderate 
Afrikaner opinion, were returned to power, it is unlikely that 
its race policy would differ from that of the Nationalists in any- 
thing more than degree. In essence it would be the same. The 
sort of immediate economic realities that condition the outlook 
of the present government, would produce a similar, if less 
drastic policy of unenlightened self-interest. 

At the same time a less doctrinaire, a more empirically- 
minded kind of white supremacy might have an important side- 
effect: it might give the African opposition a certain amount 
of breathing-space and an opportunity to recoup its presently 
demoralized forces. Diplomatic pressure from the Afro-Asian 
bloc, the United States and Britain would not fall on ears so | 
utterly deaf. Instead of an agony lasting decades, reforms might 
be forced within the next ten years. But what are the prospects 
of such a change? Unfortunately, the chances are small. One 
has no indication that the Nationalists will lose a coming elec- | 
tion, the electoral system being what it is; further, it is the 
natural tendency for a somewhat fearful white citizenry to 
stand by its strongest leaders in a period of crisis. Above all, the 
Nationalists have at their disposal the intense national (as well 
as racial) loyalty of 85 per cent of Afrikaners — perhaps a 
million people. This loyalty is as fervent and tough-minded as 
any we have seen in the history of modern nationalism. In its 
years of opposition, and especially after achieving power in 
1948, the Nationalist Party has identified the Afrikaner National 
ideal with the aims and objects of the very State itself. Dis- 
association from apartheid would mean being cut off from the 
bosom of the volk, and being branded volksveraater, betrayer of 
the people which is a kind of moral treason. This has been the 
fate of moderates such as Mr Japie Basson, M.P. for Nabib, 
South-West Africa, who have dared to come out against Dr 
Verwoerd’s brand of white supremacy. For the so-called Cape 
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moderates led by Mr Paul Sauer to abandon the present leader- 
ship would mean the abandonment of a cause, which, together 
with the Calvinism of the Dutch Reformed Church, ranks 
supreme in the Afrikaner mind. The Nationalists are likely to 
hold together, and it is of more than academic interest to 
examine the anatomy of Afrikaner Nationalism — a body of 
opinion and interest which plunges the future of Africa into 
shadows of doubt as deep as those created by the resurgence of 
communism in China. 
* + * 

The Afrikaners have achieved an emotional cohesion as a 
people for reasons that go deeper than ties of a common 
language. This cohesion is essentially a reaction to a long history 
of struggle against real or supposed enemies. It has been 
hardened, furthermore, by 300 years of isolation from the tem- 
pering influences of European civilization — the very civilization 
which the Afrikaners claim to be defending, but of whose inner 
meaning they understand very little. In their long years as a 
nomadic, pastoralist people up till the turn of this century, the 
Enlightenment, the rise of liberalism and the growth of social 
democracy has passed them by. And the environment, both 
natural and human, with which they have had to contend has 
been hostile. It seems to be a characteristic of the Old Testa- 
ment Calvinist spirit to adapt to circumstances by grimly sub- 
jecting oneself to the terrible wrath of an unforgiving Jehovah 
who imposes on the unclean human flesh a complete burden of 
guilt. On the social level, however, that guilt can be projected 
onto others — the outsiders, the heathen, the black sons of Ham, 
who can be sacrificed for the sake of appeasing God, and in so 
doing, absolving oneself of a sense of sin. And because the black 
people are different, and come from a culture that is techno- 
logically, though not necessarily morally, inferior to that of the 
white man, they provide an ideal sacrifice. Memories of tribal 
war between land-hungry forefathers and the tribes, and against 
the Zulu in particular who fought as unrelentingly as the Boers 
themselves, bolster one’s sense of the essential hostility and 
ferocity of the African people. The age-old fear of the coloured 
man’s sexual superiority adds an additional burden of sin for 
black shoulders to bear. And the more prosaic facts of being 
outnumbered 3 to 1 by a class of helots whose cheap labour one 
enjoys, strengthens the necessity for a sense of difference and 
superiority, and the need for sticking together as a people. 
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In addition to their African opponents, it is also British 
imperial power which looms large as a villain in the rogues’ 
gallery of Afrikaner Nationalism. Initially, the struggle in the 
Cape Colony in the nineteenth century was in two fields: an 
attempt to get the Colonial Government to recognize the Dutch 
language as equal in status to English; and secondly to resist 
liberal reforms such as the abolition of the slave trade in 1812; 
the emancipation of the slaves without sufficient compensation 
for Boer owners in 1833; the partial recognition by the govern- 
ment of tribal land rights on the eastern frontier; the extension 
of the rule of law to include ‘all Her Majesty’s subjects’, black 
and white, and its enforcement in the Circuit Courts, before 
which white farmers could now be charged on the evidence of 
Hottentot servants in cases of ill-treatment. It was for reasons 
such as these, as well as the desire for more land, that 12,000 
Boers left the Colony in 1834, soon followed by others, in the 
greatest of many treks to the north. In migrating they hoped 
to outflank the British Colonial Government and the African 
tribes sweeping down to the eastern frontier as a result of the 
expanse of Dingaan’s Zulu empire in the north-east. 

They established their republics in the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State. Having eventually conquered or caused the 
retreat of the Zulu, Matabele, Basuto, and other tribes, they 
settled down to enjoy the fruits of their pioneering enterprise 
and conquest. But the Colonial Government, believing that the 
control of the tribes could not be exercised from the Cape alone 
but would have to be based on British suzerainty extending to 
the north, caught up with the trekkers. Intervention in the 1870's 
led to what Afrikaner historians have called the first war of 
national liberation. The discovery of diamonds in Kimberley 
in 1860 and gold on the Witwatersrand in 1888 led to another 
kind of invasion — that of the witlanders, the foreigners. The 
economy of the trekker republics was being transformed from 
what seemed to be a state of idyllic pastoralism into a ruthless 


~~ 
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capitalism. Having escaped from a proverbial Egypt, having | 


wandered through a wilderness, fought the Philistines and 
won a promised land, the Afrikaners now found themselves 
surrounded by the idolatrous devotees of the golden calf. 
Encirclement was followed by battle, the second war of libera- 
tion, the Anglo-Boer war of 1899-1902. In the ensuing defeat 


26,000 Boers, many of them civilians, died of neglect and | 


typhoid in the so-called concentration camps which were part 
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of Kitchener’s ‘scorched earth’ strategy. This is something that 
has not been forgotten. Nor did the granting of independence 
in 1910 fully assuage the memory. 


* * * 


The history of the various Afrikaner Nationalist parties in the 
period from Union to the Second World War is the story the 
resurgence within the Parliamentary framework of the whole 
of South Africa of ideals which previously flourished only in the 
north. In a way it has been the revenge of a people who have 
believed themselves, rightly or not, to have been wronged. 
The purified Nationalism of Kruger was carried forward by 
General Hertzog and Dr Malan against the broader South 
Africanism of Generals Botha and Smuts who were soon accused 
of having ‘sold out’ to the English. And after the bitterness of 
the Boer War, one wonders how the broader ideal could ever 
have been a practical possibility. The Boer War, together with 
his experience of race contact on the frontier, has been the 
historic trauma in the social psychology of Afrikaner. 

These two enemies confronted the Afrikaner again, this time 
in the new cities in the period between the wars. The frontier 
had come to town. Impoverished during the Depression by 
falling prices and successive droughts, farmers left the land 
and had to adapt to urban conditions of life. Naturally enough, 
the reaction took a traditionally ethnocentric form: the raising 
of an industrial colour bar against the competition of Africans 
coming to town for the same reasons as their historic conquerors. 
A ‘civilized labour policy’ for the benefit of white workers was 
the programme of the first Nationalist Government of 1924, 
when General Hertzog formed a Cabinet together with the 
Labour Party — the common enemy being the capitalist mining 
and industrial interests. The creation of a social welfare move- 
ment called the Reddingsdaadbond which eventually became the 
pressure group through which the Nationalists sought to 
Afrikanerize the white trade unions was another campaign 
against Anglo-Imperialist Mammon. 

In the early 1930s Dr Malan, together with parliamentary 
followers such as Mr Strydom (later to succeed Dr Malan as 
Prime Minister) and Mr Swart, the present Governor-General, 
broke with General Hertzog to form the Purified Nationalist 
Party, committed to opposing the treacherous union of English 
and moderate Afrikaner elements under Smuts and Hertzog — 
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the United Party, which, to be quite fair, still contained an old- 
fashioned imperialist strain dating back to the time when the 
Unionist Party coalesced with Smuts’s party in 1921. Hertzog 
himself left the United Party in September 1939 when, by a 
majority of 18 votes, his neutralist war policy was rejected by 
Parliament, and he was forced to rejoin Malan’s group. Afri- 
kanerdom was reconsolidated and the Reunited Nationalist 
Party formed the main opposition. Its slogan was: ‘Why fight 
Britain’s wars ?” 

After the Voortrekker centenary celebrations in 1936 a 
patriotic mass organization, the Ossewabrandwag, was formed to 
imbue the volk at large with a sense of their historic nationhood 
and the hope of eventual political supremacy in South Africa. 
In addition, many Nationalists came under the influence of the 
Greyshirts, a pro-Nazi fascist group. Home-grown racialism was 
infused with a headier Aryan variety, and anti-Semitism was 
widespread. Eric Louw and Dr Verwoerd, then editor of the 
party’s main organ, the Transvaler made no bones about their 
admiration of Hitler, particularly in the earlier years of the 
war. Only after the Allied victory did the party return to a less 
virulent Krugerism. 


_ 


In 1948, after twenty years in opposition Dr Malan came to | 
power. Apartheid, a new word for the world then, was the | 


slogan in the election together with a campaign for vilification 
against Smuts’s lieutenant, Jan Hofmeyr, whose frustrated 
liberalism was a source of great anxiety to his party. Malan’s 
racial policy turned out to be nothing new, however. It simply 
turned the screws tighter in a framework of legislation already 
laid down in the statute book by previous United Party and 
South African Party Governments. What was new was the 
encouraging effect that Nationalist political power had on 
Afrikaner business interest. Volkskas, a nationally-orientated 
bank, and S.A.N.L.A.M., an insurance house successfully 
propagated the image of themselves as the only enterprises of 
their kind run by and for Afrikaners in an economy dominated 


by ‘English’ capital. The rise of an Afrikaner capitalism has | 


meant new sources of finance for the Nationalist Party itself, 
and its newspapers. 

The growing Afrikanerization of the public service, the army, 
the police, and the four provincial education departments is a 
primary aim of the Broederbond, an elite secret society of Nationa- 
lists in public life. The result of this has been a monopoly of 
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administrative as well as political power for the party and its 
ideal of a ‘Christian National Republic’. The image of struggle 
against a hostile ‘liberalistic’ ‘imperialistic’ outside world which 
does not understand South Africa and her problems, strengthens 
the cohesion of the Afrikaner nation. The three branches of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, no less than the Afrikaner univer- 
sities (with notable individual exceptions amongst staff at 
Pretoria and Stellenbosch) are part and parcel of this fervent 
movement. 

In summary, then, the Afrikaner nationalists have achieved a 
degree of psychological integration through a sense of danger 
from the outside. This is the bolster of their national unity as 
well as of their colour prejudice. In order to think and act 
together a simplified scheme of the enemy is adopted in terms 
of which its adherents react, reflexly, as it were. Hence: Chief 
Luthuli, the presently imprisoned leader of the A.N.C., is not 
Chief Luthuli — a travelled, educated man much influenced by 
Ghandian and New Testament thought — but rather a kind of 
Dingaan in trousers. Mr Harry Oppenheimer and the mining 
houses are really Cecil Rhodes and Barney Barnato in disguise, 
and, whilst a contemporary Nationalist Government cannot 
afford to react to the gold interests in the way that Paul 
Kruger reacted, resentment is still felt against ‘die goddelose 
stad’, the godless city of Johannesburg. As for Mr Macmillan 
and the wind of change — this is merely a mild and diplomatic 
form of Joseph Chamberlain’s imperialism. And how obviously 
do Michael Scott and Trevor Huddleston resemble John 
Phillip and David Livingstone, the kafferboeties of yesteryear 
-all of them misguided negrophilists. Criticism from any of 
these quarters is discounted as automatically as Pavlov’s dog 
salivates at a given signal, and for no intellectual reason what- 
ever. 

One wonders how much longer it will be, how much more 
agony must be endured before the integrating force of love and 
respect will replace damnation with blessing as the guiding 
light in the lives of the people of South Africa. Until that day 
comes, cry, indeed, the beloved country. 








Out and About 


Volpone in Germany 


NEW opera, by an English composer, has had its first 
A\ pesirmane on the Continent: this is an event. That 

Francis Burt’s Volpone should have been received 
seriously in Stuttgart on the 2nd June — not with the polite 
indifference which meets the usual British Council export 
abroad — this is something more. The audience was admirable. 
It packed every seat; it gave just that unfidgeting, focused 
attention that is a contribution to a performance; and, at the 
end, generous applause and umpteen curtain calls. 

This was total opera: once on board there was no jumping off 
the boat, no withdrawing from any part of the operatic experi- 
ence. Music, libretto and production all contributed to this and 
so, not least, did the ‘Schiebebiihne’ (push-pull stage) which 
works like a gigantic reversible conveyor belt. This not only 
eliminates the distractions of scene changing, it also cuts out 
those variations in the relationship between actors and audience 
which often occur when scenes are played right at the front of 
the stage to allow set changes behind. The ‘Schiebebiihne’ also, 
while keeping up the tremendous pace of the production, allows 
for the most deft transitions from scene to scene, and music 
matches movement with no awkward breaks. So if you pass, 
say, from a scene in Volpone’s bedroom to another, you have 
a momentary street scene with perhaps Mosca, running against 
the movement of the stage and skipping on and off the static 
front area with movements expressing his energy and sneaking 
deviousness as in one of the most delightful numbers, his ‘I fear, 
I shall begin to grow in love With my dear self. . . I could skip 
Out of my skin, now, like a subtle snake, I am so limber...’ 
which is set to a soupy waltz tune taking up the ideas of move- 
ment in the words. 

There have been several attempts in recent years to adapt 
Jonson’s Volpone as a libretto for a musical, for both radio and 
ordinary opera, in America and Germany, with varying success. 
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As a story, the play provides excellent operatic material. It has, 
too, in a high degree those qualities - enumerated by T. S. 
Eliot in 1919 — which give it an appeal to-day. 


Of all the dramatists of his time, Jonson is probably the one 
whom the present age would find most sympathetic, if it knew 
him. There is a brutality, a lack of sentiment, a polished sur- 
face, a handling of large bold designs in brilliant colours, 
which ought to attract about three thousand people in London 
and elsewhere. 


In most respects this is even truer now than when it was written 
- partly, of course, owing to Eliot’s own influence. But what is 
implied by the phrase ‘polished surface’ — this, to-day, is out. 

The German version which A. H. Eichmann has made in 
close collaboration with the composer has many of these 
admired Jonsonian qualities. Yet the tone of the play — sophis- 
tication allied to intelligence — would hardly have appealed to 
contemporary taste in this medium. . 

The key to Burt’s alterations in the text is his omission of 
Volpone’s first speech which opens the play: 


Good morning to the day; and next, my gold! 
Open the shrine, that I may see my saint. 


(Mosca withdraws the curtain, and discovers piles of gold, etc.) 


This famous speech celebrating riches introduces a theme which 
recurs in the imagery: gold, spoken of as though holy and to be 
worshipped; and also as life-giving and beneficent, associated 
with natural, fruitful things. It is used as an ironic contrast to 
the actual amorality and sterility of Volpone. There follows the 
dialogue with Mosca (also cut), in which he rejects all means of 
gain — commerce, usury, even oppression of the poor is too vul- 
gar for his fastidious taste — he will only trade on men’s avarice 
and gullibility to enrich himself. 

Instead of this super-subtle Venetian magnifico, the opera 
shows us Volpone very much further down the social scale, one 
of a bunch of ‘fools’. But they are fools with a great sense of the 
glory of their vocation: 


Fools, they are the only nation 
Worth men’s envy or admiration. .. . 
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Burt’s central idea is that every one is fooled by gold. Why is | 


Volpone especially to be punished? Because, worst of all, he 
had riches and did not treat them seriously. His household, 


Androgyno, Nano and Buffone are professional fools. Mosca is + 
both fool and fooler. (Burt views him as taking on, for his vic- , 


tims, the guise in which they wish to see him). The Judges, too, 
are types of folly: the first is a self-important, self-certain fool; 


the second a bureaucratic fool: the third is the oldest and : 


wisest fool of all. All three are grubbing after gold. 


We see the Fox with his wealth and guile, preyed upon and | 


stimulated into activity by Mosca, his fly-parasite; who in turn 
gulls the birds of prey, Voltore, Corbaccio and Corvino. 
Corbaccio is persuaded to disinherit his son Bonario; Corvino 
to prostitute his wife - each in the hope of becoming Volpone’s 
heir. Thus both play and opera present something in the nature 
of an ecological study — an examination of how people live upon 
one another — which, as presented in the opera, responds to the 
same sort of amused and perhaps envious interest as the ‘I’m 
all right, Jack’ or ‘League of Gentlemen’ kind of film. The two 
very successful numbers which follow the two trial scenes and 
show Volpone and his gang now in delighted, now in rueful 
complicity, are especially reminiscent. 

This production of Volpone is a very Germanic one and it 
does not seem to me altogether consistent with the composer’s 
intention. Certainly the whole thing has come even further 
down the social scale than he meant it to. Rennert, working 
here as he so often does with Leni Bauer-Ecsy, who designed 
costumes and décor, has seen the play tending towards the 
grotesque and macabre and has emphasized cruelty. The cur- 
tain used at one point has a representation of a fox which is 
spreadeagled and chained which seems quite out of keeping. 

Heinrich Pflanzl plays Volpone as a rather sleazy fox with no 
real flair for opulence. And, alas, he does not expand and really 
sing where the music demands it. Mosca, visualized as a flashy 
superspiv, has come out altogether unsmart. Bonario, who is 
supposed to be a ‘gentleman by training’ but not by nature, 


— 


emerges as a slightly grotesque figure. Celia, a negative figure ' 


in the play, has been given enough vitality by Friederike Sailer 


to save her from being merely pathetic; and this is just as well, | 


because a really pathetic Celia would have been intolerable in 
this context. Voltore and Corvino — grotesques in any terms - 
are excellent. 
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The strong points of this production are the exaggerated 
artificiality of the sets and their delightful absurdity, which 
seems just right for intrigue; and the speed and élan which 
means that the piece never loses momentum. 

The music has been written with both English and German 
words in mind from the start, so the opera is in a real sense 
bilingual: it is interesting to speculate how it will emerge in an 
English production. 


ANNABELLA CLOUDSLEY. 


They Call Me ‘Sir’ . 


HE squatting, slate-and-green clock in the village square 
has just struck the half-hour between four and five of the 
afternoon. I said ‘village’; but the people round about 

here don’t quite say the same thing. 

For them, it’s a town, the second town of the parish; the town 
that once had been the capital; the town with a past, and, so far 
as they are concerned, with a future. 

I have been here for four months, now. Yes, four months. 
Late last year, I finished the novel I had planned to finish in the 
summer. Since that time, I haven’t done any work at all; just 
the odd article or two, and the odd short story or two. 

But every day I keep telling myself that one day in the inter- 
minable to-morrows I shall learn to write well; and then I 
won’t have to waste so much of the day in a formroom. Now and 
then, I remember Joyce and Antonio Machado and D. H. 
Lawrence and Eliot and John Hearne (to whom I should have 
written from the Christmas of 1958); and I feel that teaching 
in a secondary school can be borne, at least for a while. 

But that doesn’t happen so often anymore. My school has got 
tired of me; though the letter of notice didn’t say why. Maybe it 
was because I went home the day when the Governor came 
here; or the night when the Minister of Education came. Maybe 
it’s just that the Head doesn’t like the look of my face anymore. 

Maybe; maybe; maybe. That’s all I can say. 

But anyway, the break had to come some time. And now that 
it has come, I’m not too sorry about it. Come to think of it, I’m 
not sorry about anything. When the Easter Vacation comes, 
maybe I’ll go to Mexico; or some other West Indian island; or 
London. Or I may just stay here and go over the book of 
poems I hope will be out later in the year. 
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Perhaps I shouldn’t think too much about how I’ll live. For I 
am part of the Jamaican middle-class, that lazy, lethargic, 
complacent and smug social entity that has never known real 
poverty and whose accent and traditional means of occupation 
guarantee it forever a place in the sun in this island in the sun. 

Sometimes I have tried to forget this. Like last Monday night, 
for instance, when I almost drove myself to sleeping on a piazza. 
But as the hour hand on the clock snaked on to nine, I found a 
house and a bed and a meal. 

The clock hasn’t struck again yet. It’s three minutes slow; 
and in nine minutes it’s going to strike again — the same tinny, 
half-reluctant strokes that told me when it was six this morning. 
I wonder how long it’s been here. It isn’t too young. But looking 
at it, you wouldn’t believe it. 

The paint is fresh and neat, and the triangular chain-railed 
grass-covered area which surrounds it is so well-kept that it has 
no sign of age around and about it at all. 

Funny, everything seems to have quietened down. Only 
half an hour or so ago, all the radios were blaring away cricket 
commentary from Barbados where the M C C have been bat- 
ting for two days now and Swetman and Dexter have only just 
made their way back to the pavilion at the end of the second 
day’s play. Not many people here in the village are happy about 
this. Most of them, I think, expected a West Indian pair of bats- 
men to be there, now. Still, there’s to-morrow. 

To-morrow’s there for all of us; for the policemen in the 
station next door; for the schoolboys who have gone home on 
the bus; for the civil servants and minor functionaries; for the 
Chinese shopkeeper who always treats me with respect and calls 
me ‘sir’. It’s there; even for me. 

When I was younger, I never thought about this. I thought 
every word I wrote was powerful and priceless, and that I’d 
make as much money out of my novels as Francoise Sagan has 
made out of hers. But now, at twenty-four, that’s all I have to 
console me. 

I’m still an Outsider and don’t ever want.to be an Insider, 
spineless and slimy and cheap. It’s not that I believe Colin 
Wilson any less; it’s just that I’m a little less disinclined to differ 
from William H. Whyte’s thesis in his Organization Man and 
Stuart Holyroyd’s Thoughts At Twenty-five. I’m remembering 
what an older man who wished me well told me a year ago; that 
there’s no point in fighting unless I really have to. 
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It’s not that I’m any less determined to write. It’s not that 
I’m any less set against humbug and tomfoolery and hypocrisy 
and deceit. It’s just, I think, that I have become less overtly 
engaged, less overtly committed to social action and reform. 

I haven’t yet told my mother that I may not be teaching after 
April. She will find out soon enough. I know what she’ll do, 
then. She and her friends (they’re all stalwart supporters of 
middle-class respectability) will shake their heads gravely and 
wonder what will become of me and why can’t I be decent and 
stable and settle down like my younger brother. 

If I hear them, I won’t say anything. I'll go down to the bar 
at the corner for a beer (ignoring that there’s beer enough in 
the house) and chat with the carpenters and tailors and shoe- 
makers that drink in that bar. They’ll all call me ‘sir’; but I 
won’t notice the distinction till my belly starts getting warm 
with the beer and one of them starts the jukebox going with a 
rock ’n’ roll record. 

And then, I'll draw away instinctively. For my breeding and 
training has prejudiced me against rock ’n’ roll music. One may 
hurl a cuss-word or two; and I'll draw away again. For my 
breeding and training has prejudiced me against using ‘inde- 
cent’ language. 

Maybe Ill drink till the bar closes at eleven. And if I’m sober 
enough then, as I wobble out of the commercial area and up to 
my lawn-fronted, wall-enclosed home, I’ll think that my mother 
and her friends are right after all, and that I should spend my 
lifetime as a Sancho Panza of the formroom and ride on a stick 
of chalk till my hair ravels to the white of chalkdust. 

That will be so easy to do. There will be no more problems, 
no more nights or early mornings spent hammering type- 
writer keys; no more quarrels with publishers and editors and 
friends who mean well. I'll have a fixed and adequate salary and 
long holidays; and always there will be somebody (over and 
above the schoolboys) to call me ‘sir’. 

It will be so easy to do. And yet I couldn’t do it. I could teach 
for a term or a year; or maybe longer. Maybe, I’d even get 
married. 

But, sooner or later, the moment of truth will come. Perhaps 
I'll be out late one night with the wife, coming from some party 
or the other. And I’ll see a small dog dying of mange or an old 
woman shuffling beneath dirty old rags on a shop piazza. Or 
perhaps it will be Christmas and I'll see a rocket bursting against 
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the passive nightsky. But something simple and meretricious 
and ordinary will happen. And I won’t be a deaf-mute anymore. 


I’ll have to open my typewriter again; and make the keys start 


singing again. 

Anyway, that, too, is in the to-morrow. 

To-day, I have been as slack as usual. This morning in my 
History classes, I made the same mistakes. I went to a form and 


dogmatically maintained that ‘History is a record of the past’; | 


as though there could be more than one record of the past. Then 
I had my students write this down. It wasn’t until I started 
checking their notebooks that I came across one which had 
‘History is the record of the past’. I made as though to strike out 
the ‘the’. But in the nick of time, reason prevailed and I realized 
how right the little eleven-plus girl was. So it stayed; and in- 
stead, I changed what I had written on the blackboard. 

I learnt the lesson, I think. One’s never old enough to learn 


——— 


from one’s students. Now and then you feel that one of them ; 


should be in your seat and you in theirs. 
Maybe that was why I didn’t laugh when I went to another 


form and another girl told me that she had been studying ‘the | 


West Indian History of Jamaica’. 

But, still, when another one had in her book ‘1-7-60’ for 
‘January 7, 1960’, I had her change it to the more orthodox 
‘7-1-60’. Why did I do that? And how do I know that I’m 
right? Don’t some Americans actually write the date the same 
way the little girl had written it first? 

Anyway, the morning passed and I came home. Along the 
way, I stopped by the bank to get some money and the Bar- 
badian teller kept me a long time. He talked about teachers and 
teaching and the points against having co-educational schools. 


™ 


And another customer, a man with a broad-rimmed hat and a 


phony American accent, agreed with him a hundred and five 
per cent. 


I had planned to finish that new play to-day. I had planned 


to start on it at half-past one. But I went for a walk round the , 
corner, instead; and then started listening to the cricket com- 


mentary. 
It’s just after six, now. It’s almost fully dark and I can hear 
the relayed B B C news coming from next door. 
It’s time I turned to the manuscript of dialogue. I can’t put 
it off any longer. No; no; no/ 
FITZROY FRASER. 
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The Month 


Margaret Drabble 


June 4th, 1960 


N a week’s time I shall leave Cambridge for good. Everything 
| ee to be making a deliberate attack on my capacity for 

regret and nostalgia; the weather is perfect, exams are over 
forever, Pimm’s is flowing, and people are surrounded by a halo 
of curious sunset charm. I have just been throwing out the 
accumulated paper collection of three years in Newnham, a 
horrible cupboard-full of exam papers, billets-doux, old invita- 
tions, half-written novels, essays and book bills. Oddly enough, 
it was the essays that gave me the greatest pang; I felt a personal 
attachment to each one. There is still a vague sense abroad that 
it is a privilege for a woman to be allowed to write essays, 
and I feel duly grateful for having been given the opportunity. 
I suppose I feel that in the future it may be more of a struggle to 
exist and to be judged on terms of intellectual equality; here, 
the examination room levels out all differences. It makes no 
concessions. I don’t object to failing as long as the terms are 
clear, and they are as clear in Cambridge as anywhere. That’s 
one thing I may find myself missing. 

The strangest manifestation of fin-de-trimestre feeling is the 
depression which seems to assail almost everyone as they finish 
their last exam of their last year. In my second year I remember 
abandoning an unfinished essay on Yeats with heartless alacrity, 
and going off for a drink to celebrate the end of work without a 
care in the world. I expected to feel the same but more so this 
year, and was taken by surprise when nothing happened. I laid 
down my pen and surveyed the badly-written pages on Plato 
and Mill with sadness, then tied them together with a kind of 
affectionate proprietary regret. I felt as though the end of an 
age had come. I had expected to feel suddenly surrounded by 
light, space and freedom - well, there was light all right, but it 
was rather cold, grey and gravelly. There was space too, but it 
seemed remarkably chilly and depopulated. The abrupt change 
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of pace and perspective gives one a shock, and Cambridge 
seems all at once very small, very bright, and very much in the 
past. It took me a whole afternoon of sunbathing to get over this 
sudden gloom, this sudden drop in the climate of anxiety - 
anxiety which gradually transfers itself to the dimly-extending 
future. A lot of people seem anxious, some because they 
haven’t got a job, some because they don’t want the jobs they 
have got, and some because they are afraid that life will bore 
them. There are several people around still on the verge of 
classical decisions such as Write or Teach, Act or Teach, Go 
to Italy and look or Teach, but on the whole decision is a minor 
part of the atmosphere. I think people are afraid of going to 
seed. Certainly I am. At times there seems to be no barrier to 
prevent one from decaying for the next fifty years, nothing to 
stop one justifying one’s decay by innumerable casuistic argu- 
ments about tolerance, the facts of life, practical outlooks, or 
the woman’s true biological place in the world. Undergradu- 
ates, even the ambitious ones, tend to think in very short terms; 
it is hard to imagine living without a fixed limit to achievement, 
without little externally imposed tests to check up on one’s 
progress. There will of course be checks and tests, but it is hard 
now to imagine their form. Perhaps in five years I will be incap- 
able of writing an essay on Plato or of seeing what is so very 
wrong with John Stuart Mill.... 

This, as I know at heart, is a useless line of thought. It is 
worse than useless, it is weak. I threw my essays out because I 
would hate to keep them as souvenirs of what I once knew, as 
though knowledge were something that could be forgotten. 
Whatever can be forgotten was never known. So it is a gesture 
of faith, really, to throw everything out. It is ridiculous, and 
finally one knows it is ridiculous, to assume that the process of 
decay is inevitable, or to assume that one could, even if one 
wanted to, recoil from the chilly light of freedom. The picture 
of oneself bored by Shakespeare, or sneering at abstract art, or 
criticizing the morals or dirty clothes of one’s friends is nothing 
but a distorted image seen through a social glass, as unreal as 
a journalist’s account of undergraduates. She doesn’t exist, this 
boring, gone-to-seed, critical person. All this “They are not 
long, the days of wine and roses’ nonsense which is in the air is 
nothing but an attempt to bludgeon one into nostalgia; it is a 
crude assault on one’s timidity. After all, I have always felt 
nostalgia every time I walk through King’s or along the Backs, 
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and it has nothing to do with being an undergraduate and going 
down at all, it’s just the kind of disturbing ache that any very 
beautiful, well-settled scene produces. Moreover, the depression 
I feel as I pack up my books is caused largely by the fact that I 
hate packing. Everyone always tried to talk me into believing 
that schooldays were the happiest days of my life, but I never 
thought of listening. The little stories they tell about Cambridge 
are more convincing, but I don’t intend to take them seriously 
either. This grey, elderly shadow who accompanies me to 
parties muttering things like ‘Oh yes, I used to read a lot once’ 
or ‘Would you believe it, once I actually wanted to go on the 
stage’ had better stop twitching at my sleeve for attention. I 
don’t want to hear. 


June 5th 


In fact, the thought of being able to read without a syllabus 
is very exhilarating. Reading Henry James with the prospect 
of writing a few thousand words on innocence and experience 
at the end of the week is a different experience from reading 
Henry James, and, thank heaven, an inferior one. I shall also 
have time to read the newspapers now. I haven’t read anything 
but drama critics for three years, though I did read about the 
Summit Conference in case there was a war before Tripos. All 
that I know about the outside world I’ve learned from watching 
television in the vacation, in refuge from the printed word. 
Luckily enough, since exams I’ve come across two works of art, 
both of which have given me great hopes of the future and of 
the possibility and desirability of maturity. One was Saul 
Bellow’s Henderson the Rain King. I have never been so enrap- 
tured by a novel: I wanted to remember every sentence, to use 
it as my Bible, to re-read it the next day. Over Easter I read 
half of Dr Zhivago and was rather dismayed by my tepid admira- 
tion; I liked the descriptions, but the chunks of philosophizing 
seemed curiously naive. I thought I’d gone off novels, except 
for examination purposes, and was very relieved by my over- 
whelming enthusiasm for Henderson. He didn’t want to live by 
the laws of decay, and he seemed to have managed to read 
Sophocles, Plato, Shakespeare and Moby Dick without getting 
either academic or contemptuous about them. It gave me some 
hope of knowledge, to see it put to such good use. It was also 
very cheering to find him battering away for truth at the age 
of 55, like W. B. Yeats, with increasing energy. It seemed to 
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indicate that truth wasn’t just something that one desired in an 
adolescent phase at University, and subsequently grew out of 
or sought in the science of facts. He reassured me in my newly- 
discovered conviction that words are a mere scratching on the 
surface of knowledge, and that civilization is a mere scratching 
on the surface of reality. I used to think words were a sort of deus 
ex machina, from a superhuman rational world, invested with a 
completely non-human authority, and it gave me a shock when 
I realized that men had made them up themselves. I think I 
shall go through an anthropological phase, encouraged by 
Sophocles and Saul Bellow. Looking at man as a twentieth- 
century phenomenon hasn’t got me very far. 

The other encouraging work of art was Alain Resnais’ film 
Hiroshima mon Amour. I thought at first I was going to dislike 
it, as the sight of blistered flesh doesn’t make me hate war at all, 
it simply makes me hate life altogether, but as soon as 
Emmanuelle Riva arrived on the screen I changed my mind. 
She is an extraordinarily sensitive, mature, compelling actress, 
and the film gave her a great stature. I have never seen a woman 
treated with such dignity in the cinema. If Saul Bellow restored 
my faith in man, the combination of E. Riva, Resnais and 
Marguerite Duras restored my faith in woman. I don’t mean 
that it is any way a feminist film; its distinction is rather that 
the question of sex doesn’t arise in any of its usual humiliating 
forms. Emmanuelle Riva existed as a person, pre-eminently, 
making her own decisions and working out her own life with 
complete independence. When she walked down the street by 
herself and entered the night club alone, there was no hint of 
provocation, titillation or defiance in her or in the film’s 
attitude to her; she was never reduced to the lowest common 
sexual denominator; she was always allowed to walk around as 
though she were, first of all, herself. The French seem better 
able to leave women this freedom than other nations, at least in 
art; perhaps it is the influence of Existentialism and Simone de 
Beauvoir. I read Le Deuxiéme Sexe with great interest, and al- 
though for weeks it made me suspect an insult in every politely- 
opened door and social oppression in every compliment, it 
seemed to treat woman with the same kind of respect and in- 
telligence as Hiroshima. It is very comforting to read, at last, 
that some women find the requirements of domesticity and 
femininity humiliating because they are humiliating. It is com- 
forting too to realize that one is not biologically condemned to 
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humiliation, any more than one is intellectually condemned to 
decay. There is a popular myth that people come up to Uni- 
versity full of youthful illusions, faith, hope, etc., and go down 
embittered and disillusioned, but precisely the opposite has 
happened with me, and I don’t think my case is untypical. I 
came up to Cambridge riddled with suspicions, expecting know- 
ledge to prove a Camus-type dead-end, human nature to reveal 
untold Hobbsian depths of self-interest, and happiness to be 
exposed as the refuge of the weak, but experience seems well on 
the way to proving all my suspicions unfounded. Reading 
people like Hobbes and Mill has shown me how limited any 
rational, geometric interpretation of human existence is, and 
reading Hume has shown me why. One is more than one’s 
rational mind. It’s so evident that words aren’t our only means 
of knowing things that I can’t think how I fell into the trap of 
thinking they were. D. H. Lawrence says this somewhere, and 
it’s a relief to stop struggling and admit he’s right. It’s even more 
of a relief to find Saul Bellow saying it without any of Lawrence’s 
querulous note of contempt, and without assuming that Plato is 
on to the same thing as Bertrand Russell or Hume as Hobbes. 
To-day is my 21st birthday. I must be emerging into the stage 
of youthful illusion at last. Or emerging out of it. It all depends 
on one’s point of view, but emerging feels like the right word, 
anyway. 


June 6th 


In a week’s time I shall have gone down. May Week will be 
in full swing, but I certainly shan’t miss that: May Balls are an 
overrated form of amusement. During the last two May Weeks 
I was busy acting, which took the edge off the overwhelming 
party atmosphere. I can think of few things more worthy of 
regret than rehearsals for Antigone in King’s Fellows’ Garden 
after a couple of lunch-time parties, or performances of it in the 
evenings with the music from Clare Ball drifting over the river 
and one’s audience dimly glimmering in evening dress. Life 
would have been very different here if I hadn’t spent all my 
time acting: the theatrical world in Cambridge is unusually self- 
inclosed and professional. I’m glad I did, even though I became 
an incurable addict, as it gave me a centralized activity, an 
opportunity to become part of an administrative machine on 
personal terms. It gave me a chance to do something, without 
which I would have had to commit myself to being Someone, 
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and being Someone in Cambridge now is a hysterical, unplea- 
sant occupation, probably because the University newspaper 
is overdeveloped and deals in personalities. It’s different in 
Oxford: there is less centralization there, so that although activi- 
ties aren’t on the whole as professional, living is more so. They 
still have there a distinct, living inheritance of a style from the 
Oxford Movement, Walter Pater and Oscar Wilde. Every time 
I go to Oxford I suffer from a nostalgic ache for the pre- 
Raphaelite maiden I might have been had I gone there, which 
all goes to prove that nostalgia really isn’t to be taken seriously 
at all. 

I’ve just returned to Newnham after watching the dress 
rehearsal of the Footlights Review: the atmosphere of rehear- 
sals, with strained nerves, extraordinary lighting effects 
happening by accident, and the perpetual tension between 
technicians and actors enthralls me whenever I get near it. 
There is, as it were, a charmed exclusive circle of concentration, 
with all relationships and anxieties suddenly high-pitched and 
thrown into relief. And it all at once seemed very similar to 
Cambridge itself, this charmed parochial circle, which exists 
by exclusion. It would now seem to be time to break out of it 
and to concentrate on something else. Wider issues. News- 
papers. Practical outlooks. 

As I was writing this a friend called and remarked that 
leaving Cambridge is rather like being born: it will be better 
when it’s over, but it hurts. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


S1r, — May I make two corrections with respect to my essay in the 
May issue of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY? 

A very authoritative source at the London School of Economics 
has been good enough to point out to me that the number of Com- 
pany Directors amongst the School’s teachers is not ‘several,’ as I 
mistakenly stated, but one. 

Further, I am indebted to Mr Peter Collison for pointing out that 
sociology has not been entirely unrepresented at Oxford. (He might 
well have added that it is also represented at the Institute of Social 
Anthropology.) But in so far as sociology has no place in the under- 
graduate curriculum, it is missing from the most important part of 
the university. 

Finally, I am at a loss to understand why Mr Collison should find 
my article marked by ‘excessive concern with and resentment of? 
Oxford and Cambridge. One paragraph in the entire essay hardly 
indicates ‘excessive concern’ and I should have thought that its tone 
was sufficiently distinct from the one adopted by Professor Shils 
to suggest that it was not characterized by ‘resentment’. 


Sincerely, 
NORMAN BIRNBAUM. 


NUFFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
JUNE 3RD, 1960. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


DEAR Sir, — Mr Peter Collison makes three points about British 
sociology in your May number on the subject. These are: (1) that 
Shils, Birnbaum and MacRae are too concerned and resentful about 
Oxford and Cambridge: (2) that there is more sociology in the older 
universities than we recognize; (3) that, academically speaking, the 
room at the top in sociology is lessening. 

I think that if Mr Collison looks again at what I said he will detect 
no trace of resentment about Oxford and Cambridge. Indeed, I owe 
too much to Oxford — though naturally I am not uncritical — to be 
guilty of the resentment he alleges. Messrs Shils and Birnbaum can 
answer for themselves. Nor am I very impressed by what he says 
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about sociology teaching. I know well Dr Mogey’s lonely struggles, 
but I do not believe that a little rural sociology, or what is essentially 
social service teaching — valuable though they are — makes a great 
impact on either the body of sociological knowledge and practice or 
on the structure of the older universities. Frankly, as Mr Collison 
knows, though admirable, it is marginal. 

Mr Collison’s third point is of much more importance and I think 
we should all be glad that he has raised it. Recent events in Oxford 
have already gone some way to falsify the first paragraph of my 
article. It is quite true that professorial positions elsewhere have 
remained unfilled or been diverted to other purposes. There does, in 
fact, seem to reign in certain university circles what I call the ‘doc- 
trine of the paragon’: the theory that only someone perfect in attain- 
ment, social origin, and production is fitted for the highest offices in 
sociology in our universities, and that if such a creature is unobtain- 
able, then recourse as in other subjects to an ordinary man is un- 
thinkable. This is part of a more complex situation, a discussion of 
which would have involved a rather undignified washing of academic 
linen in public. It must be of great private interest to all academic 
sociologists, but I wonder if it is of public interest to the readers of 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Mr Collison was at least bold, and I 
am inclined to think correct, in dragging this point into the light. 


Yours faithfully, 


D. G. MACRAE, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 


POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
HOUGHTON ST., W.C.2. 
JUNE. 7TH, 1960. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir, — Being a non-regular reader of your journal, I have 
only just come across Mr K. R. Minogue’s article on the British 
Left (April, 1960). I hope it is not too late to make a comment on 
the article. 

As a young foreigner I find this article very hard to understand. 
Your contributor makes bold statements about the British Left 
without citing any evidence. Having a limited number of British 
friends, I have no way of determining the truth or falsehood of 
some of his wild statements. The statement ‘Hungary will be 
forgotten in Britain long before Suez’, is bold but, as yet, quite 
invalid. It can only be considered relevant when Mr Minogue 
cares to publish his evidence. The statement quoted is quite plausible 
as part of a family quarrel; but as serious sociological observation 
it is quite worthless. I note that Mr Minogue is a lecturer in Political 
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Science. And I hope he will not be offended if I pointed out the 
relevance of data to any of the sciences. 

Coming to matters on which I have some knowledge, may I 
point out some of the inaccuracies in Mr Minogue’s strictures on 
the anti-apartheid people? To start with must he use that tired old 
cliché about sipping Spanish sherry? He seems very angry about 
the people who are taking some action about apartheid, which is 
generally agreed to be abhorrent. It is strange for any liberal to 
view the South African situation, and reserve the epithet ‘vindicative’ 
for poor old Tribune. I would have some respect for Mr Minogue 
if he had stated some alternatives to the left-wing approach to the 
problem. Or is inaction, as I suspect, his secret weapon in the fight 
against apartheid? It is interesting that your contributor, in his 
irrational diatribe, could not find any space to mention the fact 
that the boycott action was asked for by nearly all the anti-apartheid 
forces in the Union. I have, in a very minor capacity, something to 
do with the Defence and Aid Fund for South Africa, sponsored 
by Christian Action. I am forever amazed by the response of 
thousands of ordinary people in this country, who are willing to 
spare time and money for the fight against apartheid. If there is to 
be any charge of smugness, then I can think of no one better than 
your contributor to receive it. 

Mr Minogue has a neat little theory. Does it matter it is irrele- 
vant? 

Yours sincerely, 
VASKAR NANDY. 
78c, THORNTON AVENUE, 


LONDON, W.4. 
MAY 17TH, 1960. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Sir, 
To begin with, it should be impossible any longer to hold the 


belief, still surprisingly widely held in the profession, that emotional 
stress cannot actually cause real, organic illness. 


This is Mr Inglis himself, Revolution in Medicine, p. 37. He has 
hedged from this in both letters, stretched on one leg to grant 
emotion only a partial causality of ‘real’ disease — ‘real’, he took me 
up on that too — and claiming the Selye experiments with great 
kicks of the other. There is every excuse for his original sentence 
which, in spite of what he now says, is the logical and literal mean- 
ing of the Selye sequence, stress—>adaptation—illness, and so it 
has been taken by many other psychosomatic disciples. 

The Selye experiments have great secondary value in physiology 
and pharmacology, but fail in primary clinical proof because they 
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start usually from a highly artificial state of stress and see what 
diseases and disasters can be grafted on it; that is, they face the 
same direction as his ‘sequence’. Looking the other way, from the 
bedside, there is nothing yet proved to contradict the idea that the 
relation of emotion to physical illness is anything but fortuitous, 
although as I tried to explain in the original article the situation is 
becoming very confused amidst the ‘fixation’, environmental, 
emotional and ‘revolutionary’ addenda. 
Yours, etc., 
OLIVER JELLY. 
[ This correspondence is now closed—Ed. | 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, —I don’t usually comment on reviews of my books, since 
they have a way of cancelling each other out anyway. Besides, 
authors who defend their work publicly deserve to be regarded as 
comic figures. But J. G. W.’s review of Ritual in the Dark deserves, I 
feel, a certain detached analysis, and his sneering reference to Bill 
Hopkins and Stuart Holroyd (my ‘dark and light angels’) provides 
me with some excuse apart from self-defence. 

A question that has been occupying me for some time now is: 
What exactly is the function of a critic? and J. G. W. offers an ex- 
cellent example of the negative aspect of the question. If his review 
was used as the basis of a definition, the result would be something 
like this: A critic is a man whose work should be stimulated by a 
personal distaste for the author and his friends, and whose methods 
should be based on the tactics of a rough-house in a Port Said 
brothel. Qualifications must be avoided; all statements must have 
the refreshing directness of a kick in the testicles (‘I see not a trace 
of talent or sense . . .’) ; serious discussion must be shunned, with the 
implication that to attempt it would be an absurdity. Since our laws 
do not allow the shooting of authors in public, the next best alter- 
native must be accepted: the aim is to try to place them.permanently 
out of the running, to finish them as they deserve. 

If J. G. W.’s review were simply malicious and silly, it would 
merit no reply; but obviously, he is not entirely without judgement 
and a certain belief in his own fairness. And this provides the major 
interest of his review. I do not pretend that this review is wholly 
hostile, or that any real malice is apparent in it; obviously, J. G. W. 
feels that he is performing a sort of public duty in delivering himself 
of harsh criticisms so many months after everyone else has reviewed 
the book. 

Does he then honestly think that Bill Hopkins and Stuart Holroyd 
are without a ‘trace of talent or sense ?’ Does he mean it, in the sense 
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that he might mean it of, say, Amanda McKittrick Ross? Has he 
read either of them? Or does he really mean something like this: 
‘I’m really very tired of all this Angry Young Man lark, and I 
strongly disapprove of the way that the younger writers seem to have 
got tangled up with the Daily Express. They’ve been absurdly over- 
rated, and its time that we real guardians of Britain’s culture formed 
a little alliance to deflate them’. 

In the same way, has he actually read my critical books? If so, 
could he offer a reasonable and intelligent discussion of the problems 
they raise ? Is it really his opinion, after studying their argument and 
refuting it with his own irresistible logic, that they are ‘an incredible 
hotch-potch such as no one would have expected a publisher to look 
at?’ Is J. G. W. not being carried away again by his enthusiasm for 
kicking us all downstairs ? 

It seems a pity that a responsible critic in a magazine as reputable 
as THE TWENTIETH CENTURY should offer this kind of wild flail- 
ing around as serious criticism. I am willing to believe that he may 
dislike my work; even willing to concede that his reasons may be 
sound. But I am not willing to regard this kind of nonsense as any- 
thing but an insult to the idea of responsible criticism. It combines 
the worst of gutter press sniping with a smirking air of self-satisfied 
culture. 

Let J. G. W. consider the following submissions: I am not trying 
to sell him shares in a gold mine, or out to work some huge confi- 
dence trick on the public. Neither is any other member of my 
‘generation’. Admittedly, every writer hopes for the rewards of 
eminence, but if these are more than 10 per cent of his aim, then he 
is a fool. His intention, like that of any artist, is to give something and 
to save his own soul by doing it. And ideally, the business of the 
critic should be that of the midwife to the creative artists, to act as a 
second artistic conscience. Since he is not capable of producing 
creative work himself, he can at least place his critical faculty in the 
general service. 

Instead of this, we seem to be developing a tradition of criticism 
motivated largely by spite and extra-literary considerations; and 
the midwife’s main problem is to work out where to land a kick to 
produce a miscarriage, or at least to make further conception im- 
possible. 

I haven’t the right to complain much, since, in spite of attacks 
(as J. G. W. points out), I manage to sell books and go on writing 
books and generally develop whatever creative spark I may possess. 
But I know innumerable young writers who haven’t fared so well. 
J. G. W. observes with perceptible regret that ‘successive rebuffs’ 
have not silenced me. Is it really his aim to silence writers? I’m 
afraid this spirit seems to be pretty generally abroad among reviewers 
— encouraged by the necessary brevity of reviews — and it may cheer 
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J. G. W. to know that, even if I keep coming back for more, most 
young writers have thinner skins than mine and can often be 
brought down with a few nicely calculated ‘rebuffs’. 


Yours, etc., 


COLIN WILSON, 
GORRAN HAVEN, CORNWALL. 
APRIL 12TH, 1960. 


J. G. W. replies: Actually, the editorial board of this reputable | 
review does not consist of talent-murderers. On the contrary, we are 
all well-meaning, male midwives. What I expressed in my criticism 
was my stupefaction at the absence of intellectual content in Ritual \ | 
in the Dark, coupled with colossal pretentiousness. There is no talent 
here to be brought to birth, still less murdered. Mr Wilson takes | 
himself seriously and appears to argue from this premise that other | 
people should too. I wish I could. 


The following { 


Special Numbers 


Science Today Sept. 1955 The 

Redbrick Feb. 1956 . . 
€o 

Mental Health May 1956 Scienc of Society 

Scottish Voices Sept. 1956 May 1960 


80 Years of Progress? March 1957 


Who Governs Britain? Oct. 1957 is out of print, 
Britain’s Business April 1958 and we should 
be glad to re- 
cesaeie -ilt rchase an 
u 
The New Africa April 1959 Pp yy ; 


spare copies 
Television Nov. 1959 


are still obtainable * 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 26 BLOOMSBURY WAY, W.C. 
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Book Reviews 


ANDRE MALRAUX. By Geoffrey H. Hartman. (Bowes and Bowes. 
10s. 6d.) 


With more facts and fewer allusive comparisons this intelligent little 
study of a hundred pages would look less like a truncated M.A. 
thesis or an expanded essay from one of the American quarterlies. 
But certainly Mr Hartman’s approach to this protean humanist is 
(rare thing) both subtle and analytical, and he exposes the logic of 
Malraux’s progress without simplifying or getting too ingenious. 

He begins by discussing Malraux’s relation of act to identity: the 
more men attach themselves to society the less sense they have of 
their individuality; yet detachment through egregious acts cripples 
them with isolation. Always in wait is indiscriminate Saturn, who 
gobbles us up, as in the Goya painting. It is vain to hope, like Tchen 
in Man’s Fate, for ‘the complete possession of oneself.’ It is self- 
destructive to become too fond of the tragic sentiment evoked, says 
Mr Hartman, ‘not by multiplying lives but by repeating the chances 
of death, of unique, fatal acts’. The extreme and violent views per- 
haps appropriate to political martyrs and neurotic revolutionaries 
carry no solace for the majority of men. And, of course, Malraux 
himself (in a transition that Mr Hartman explores carefully and 
sensibly) saw that abiding but unrealizable ideals define and 
identify man just as accurately as death does. Man, not equipped to 
create absolutes — to ‘identify himself with forces greater than his 
being’, wants both a sense of belonging and the illusion of power: 
the first he gets from society, the second from art. Not that art and 
the social contract assist survival without reducing our humanity, 
whether its charity or its initiative. But they strengthen to a greater 
extent than they weaken. Malraux, writing on Goya, says that man 
comes to terms with the world only by ‘blinding himself with 
childishness’ ; and we have to decide which of the twin devils within 
man — the childish destructive or the childish constructive — destroys 
him the more. His cruellest challenge is the one he sets himself: to 
come to terms with the irremediable without destroying harmonies 
already achieved or conferred by nature. 

Mr Hartman brings this out clearly, although resorting occasion- 
ally to the facilely paradoxical style of Malraux himself. In 1949, in 
The Case for de Gaulle, a dialogue with James Burnham, Malraux 
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added point to this challenge, attacking the myth that ‘the less a 
man was bound to his country the more man he became’. In fact, as 
Mr Hartman points out, the concept of universal man (Malraux’s 
foundation-stone) can be realized only in terms of art and local so- 
ciety, both of which evade time and history. In a world without God, 
man is thrown back upon himself in all his limited ‘self-possession’. 
So, participating as he may be in politics, history and ‘progress’, he 
has to devise the ‘rectified’ world of art with its ennobling ydioma 
universal. In other words (to put it for once in terms not high-flown) 
he tries to brighten his stay here by reserving a part of his mind and 
time for the contemplation of what other men have produced in 
reserving their own. The life-enhancing shows us an immortality of 
retrospect, not of the future. But why not? After all, and this is 
where Malraux seems to me to be eminently sensible, all talk about 
death is guesswork, and art’s guess is as reasonable as any other. But 
I must confess that Mr Hartman’s concluding sentence, written in 
the very manner of the master, lets the old apocalyptic yearning slip 
between him and a dispassionate record of what art and Malraux 
himself have achieved so far: ‘Just as Psyche or Antigone trespassed 
on Aphrodite’s realm to make love the property of mankind, so Fate, 
perhaps, is simply the god of Time, and Malraux’s “conquerors” 
trespass on the last and most sacred realm of all.’ Whatever that is. 
The charity recommended by Camus and Silone seems more 
appealing and more attainable. This is no book for beginners and it 
has a useful way of exposing, sometimes inadvertently, such of Mal- 
raux’s vatic eccentricities as make a full-length study seem an 
unrewarding hardship. Mr Hartman’s Notes, Dates and Biblio- 
graphy are interesting and useful. PAUL WEST. 


THE TRUEST POETRY. By Laurence Lerner. (Hamish Hamilton. 
185.) 


Literary theory is not a popular subject with critics — on this side of 
the Atlantic at least - but Mr Lerner considers that a certain con- 
cern with fundamentals is healthy: his book is subtitled, ‘An Essay 
on the Question What is Literature’, and he tries to outline what he 
considers the three main approaches to Literature. These are the 
Cognitive, which sees it as providing us with knowledge, either of 
the world or of human nature; the Expressionist, which sees litera- 
ture as being essentially the expression of emotion; and the Affective 
or Rhetorical, which is mainly concerned with the way literary works 
affect their readers or audience. Mr Lerner does not think that any 
one of these approaches is true to the exclusion of the others, though 
he stresses that each of them may be best suited for discussing 
different kinds of literature: for instance, the Cognitive approach is 
most useful when dealing with the novel, and the Expressionist for 
the lyric poem. His book is, in fact, much less schematic than this 
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outline would suggest, for though he is widely read in aesthetics and 
critical theory, he has an even wider acquaintance with actual works 
of literature, English, American and French, of both the past and 
the present day. So all his arguments are copiously illustrated, and 
he is never guilty of the kind of abstraction and remoteness that gives 
pure literary theory its bad name. 

The Truest Poetry is a packed, dense book, written with a deceptive 
lightness of style, that constantly provokes agreement, puzzlement, 
and more or less emphatic disagreement, often in succeeding para- 
graphs. Mr Lerner’s intellectual eagerness is infectious, though it 
sometimes leads him into patches of obscurity, and sometimes into 
sheer confusion, as when he discusses the possibility of having ‘two 
formally identical poems on different subjects’. Surely, if one were 
seeking formal identity, as opposed to similarity, the very words would 
have to be the same, so there could be no question of the subjects 
being different. One would not have two poems, but one. This is 
perhaps no more than a piece of stylistic carelessness, but there are 
places where Mr Lerner appears to be in somewhat more serious 
difficulties. He follows Dewey in insisting that the stuff of art is not 
essentially different from what makes up our everyday experience, 
and that there is no characteristically ‘aesthetic’ emotion, merely ‘a 
special version of the ordinary emotion, more complete and more 
adequately shaped, resued from the flux of every-day experience.’ 
This seems to me to beg several questions: an emotion which has 
been subject to this rescuing operation might well be less ‘ordinary’ 
than Mr Lerner imagines. In his final pages he makes an eloquent 
plea for literature to be as ‘human’ as possible, and to avoid the 
dangers of ‘pure poetry’ and a quasi-mathematical exclusiveness. 
This is plausible on ethical grounds, but I feel that Mr Lerner is too 
readily conditioned by the familiar but mechanical dichotomy of 
‘art versus life’. Whatever human beings choose to do is in some sense 
‘life,’ even though it isn’t to everyone’s taste. My disagreement with 
Mr Lerner would be ultimately ideological, I am sure; there is a 
vein of mild, rather worried positivism running through his book 
which, I think, prevents him from tackling certain questions 
properly. I find Susanne Langer more rewarding than Mr Lerner 
as a literary theorist - which no doubt places me in his eyes — 
but The Truest Poetry shows him to be a first-class critic of a rare 
intelligence. For all my theoretical disagreements, I wouldn’t want 
my admiration of his book to seem too qualified. 

BERNARD BERGONZI. 


JOSEPH CONRAD: ACRITICAL BIOGRAPHY. By Jocelyn Baines 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 42s.) 

It may sound like faint praise — but in these days it is not — to say 
that one of the merits of this admirable biography is that it does not 
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appear to have any ulterior motive. Mr Baines seems to have had no 
purpose beyond finding out as much as possible about Conrad and 
passing it on to the reader, without grinding any axe, or exhibiting 
his own cleverness, or denigrating other writers on the subject. 
It is extremely fortunate that Conrad, who is such a rewarding 
character for a biographer, should have fallen into such good 
hands. Mr Baines treats Conrad’s life and his books together, and 
chronologically ; and one very soon acquires complete confidence in 
him as a guide. The enormous amount of material he has unearthed 
and the scrupulousness and good sense of his presentation of it are 
both equally remarkable. 

One is frequently tantalized by fragmentary glimpses of fascinat- 
ing incidents; but that is a tribute to Mr Baines’s skilful use of the 
available information, which is often inevitably incomplete. 
Fortunately there are a good many letters from Conrad’s maternal 
uncle and guardian, Thaddeus Bobrowski, and when death removes 
him from the book on page 134 one has no difficulty in under- 
standing Conrad’s tribute to the ‘moral support which I seemed 
always to feel near me in the most distant parts of the earth.’ The 
care and affection of this incomparable uncle, though far away in 
Poland, must have been of untold value to Conrad in his early days 
at sea. Another tantalizing feature of the book is Conrad’s relations, 
later in life, with his English friends: Wells, Shaw, Galsworthy, 
Hugh Walpole, Cunninghame Graham, Bertrand Russell, Henry 
James. Considering Conrad’s disillusioned, pessimistic, aristocratic 
outlook and his hostility to social democracy and all forms of 
progressive idealism, it is difficult to imagine how he got on with 
some of these friends. It is true that the relationship with Wells 
became in the end rather strained, while with Shaw it was never 
very close. But even apart from these two, it is a queerly mixed bag. 
Mr Baines can only tell us that Conrad valued his friends for their 
character rather than their work; and apart from a very comic 
account of Shaw horrifying Conrad by a diet of cocoa and biscuits 
we are left to guess what their social life was like. However well 
matched in heart and intelligence, one would have thought that 
Conrad and Bertrand Russell were so diametrically opposed in most 
of their opinions and prejudices that sympathy between them would 
be impossible; and yet, when they met, ‘the emotion’, in Russell’s 
words, ‘was as intense as passionate love, and at the same time all- 
embracing.’ Nor, apparently, did their mutual esteem ever fade. 

Perhaps the only drawback of Mr Baines’s chronological treat- 
ment is that, apart from a dozen pages at the end, his own interesting 
critical appreciations and comments are left scattered throughout 
the book, where they lurk rather too inconspicuously among the 
biographical passages and the summaries of Conrad’s plots. At a 
first reading, the accumulation of facts is rather overwhelming and 
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the picture that emerges, whether of Conrad the man or of his life 
and work, is not very sharp or clear. But all the material for the 
picture is there, and excellently organized. As a book to keep and 
consult and ponder over, it is hard to see how this biography could 


be improved upon. RICHARD REES. 


THE AFFAIR. By C. P. Snow. (Macmillan. 18s.) 


This is the eighth novel in C. P. Snow’s well-known sequence 
Strangers and Brothers — there will be eleven altogether — and the third 
and last the setting of which is in a Cambridge College. It is the story 
of a miscarriage of justice. A scientist — a remarkably unprepossessing 
character with a good-looking, fanatically devoted, irritating wife — 
is accused of having faked a piece of scientific evidence in his thesis, 
and is quietly dismissed, the College unanimously believing him 
guilty. But evidence comes to light throwing doubt on his guilt, and 
many members — most of whom naturally dislike the accused in- 
tensely - combine to try to get justice for him. The Affair is this 
struggle. It is about the men who line up on the two sides and the 
reasons they give to themselves and others for their alignment. 

This is one of Snow’s best novels in Strangers and Brothers, but it is 
still not up to the standard of The Masters. The narrator’s wife and 
his brother, rather shadowy in the past, emerge more clearly. Most 
of the College personalities are well-developed and interesting, 
especially some younger dons. The performance of the 94-year-old 
Icelandic scholar, Professor Gay, is humorous and at times touching. 

It is by now clear what most engages Snow’s interest. He is ab- 
sorbed by the ambitions, motives, struggles for power, and personal 
relationships of men (and to a far less extent women) in the upper 
crust of public influence: i.e. in higher political, Civil Service, 
business, academic, and scientific circles. His narrator, Lewis Eliot, 
long ago left lower middle-class provincial life where he began. The 
author’s concern is with the individual and the small influential 
group: the élites. The larger world — the movements, ideas or ideals 
of masses of men — appear only casually if at all. Snow is a close 
observer of élites, their members, formation, functions, and inde- 
dent life. His recent books have been especially perceptive about the 
new social patterns that seem to be emerging in England. It is an 
open society in the sense that talented boys and girls at any level of 
social origin can rise to the tops of various functional and social 
pyramids without great difficulty. Yet some of the older stratifications 
and snobberies which were loosened during the war and the "forties 
seem to be becoming more, rather than less, rigid again, and entirely 
new ones seem to be slowly emerging. 

Snow has three more novels in which to finish his sequence and 
give a pattern to it. Already it has a unity because many characters 
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appear and reappear, and the same narrator is employed throughout. 
But the larger unity, and (it may be said) the larger ‘message’, are 
still to come. So indeed is any broad social comment, if Snow plans 
to make it. So far he has described — in great detail — an influential 
stratum of English society. He conveys the impression that he likes 
and admires it. But he has not yet told us whether he places any 
moral value on it, or indeed if he thinks it is on balance as beneficial 
to ‘the great society’, to which it contributes so many current values 
and so much leadership, as any conceivable alternatives. Perhaps 
that is asking too much of a normal novelist. It is surely not asking 
too much of Sir Charles Snow, scientist, former fellow of his College, 
and social critic. MARJORIE BREMNER. 


THE GENERAL. By Alan Sillitoe. (W. H. Allen. 135. 6d.) 


Alan Sillitoe believes in courage. In his first two books, Saturday 
Night and Sunday Morning and The Loneliness of the Long-Distance 
Runner, he has shown us that to a large extent the world belongs to 
those who are determined enough to know what they want in it. In 
an increasingly bureaucratic and machine-run world, this may well 
mean that it belongs to the man with sufficient cunning to elude the 
‘clamped-in policies’ that are threatening to strangle it; and indeed, 
in these two books, ‘cunning’ is more than once presented as a posi- 
tive value. 

Arthur Seaton in Saturday Night and Sunday Morning and the Borstal 
boy in The Loneliness of the Long-Distance Runner are both declared 
enemies of society. They both possess their own values in life and 
show little respect for the values of the men who are running the 
country or who are in any position of authority over them. The 
Borstal boy, though conscious that there isn’t another runner in all 
England to touch his speed and style, refuses to win the race he is 
set to run. He has no desire to be applauded as if he were a race- 
horse or to win glory for his ‘doddering bastard of a governor’ who 
is ‘hollow like an empty petrol drum’. This boy is the most openly 
hostile of Mr Sillitoe’s characters, rather uselessly so, we may feel, 
in the long run; but, like Arthur Seaton, he manages to win our 
uneasy respect because of the basic integrity of his own values. 
Although he is against society in all its organized, impersonal 
aspects, he possesses a strong sense of loyalty to his chums. Just how 
much of a future Mr Sillitoe envisages for such a boy, it would be 
impossible to say; but whatever may happen to him, we are sure 
that he will always be battling and will remain true to his own, 
Robin Hood morality. 

Saturday Night and Sunday Morning, though the earlier of the two 
books, strikes me as the more far-seeing of them, as by the end of the 
novel it shows its hero, Arthur, prepared to make some concessions 
to the demands of the society he lives in. By deciding to marry, he 
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is deciding at least to make an effort to settle down into some sort of 
acceptable pattern. Like the Borstal boy, however, at heart he is a 
rebel. ‘Towards the end of the novel, he soliloquizes: 


Once a rebel, always a rebel. You can’t help being one. You can’t deny 
that. And it’s best to be a rebel so as to show ’em it don’t pay to try to 
do you down. Factories and labour exchanges and insurance offices 
keep us alive and kicking — so they say — but they’re booby-traps and 
will suck you under like sinking sands if you aren’t careful. Factories 
sweat you to death, labour exchanges talk you to death, insurance and 
income tax offices milk money from your wage packets and rob you to 
death. And if you’re still left with a tiny bit of life in your guts after all 
this boggering about, the Army calls you up and you get shot to death. 
And if you’re clever enough to stay out of the Army you get bombed to 
death. Ay, by God, it’s a hard life if you don’t weaken, if you don’t 
stop that bastard government from grinding your face in the muck, 
though there ain’t much you can do about it unless you start making 
dynamite to blow their four-eyed clocks to bits. . . . I’m a bloody billy- 
goat trying to screw the world, and no wonder I am, because it’s trying 
to do the same to me. 


Even if in the novel itself, we aren’t encouraged to take the more 
aggressive aspects of Arthur’s morality too seriously — for one thing, 
because of his waggish, personal charm — we are made to feel that 
he is a fighter. From the opening drunken tumble down the stairs 
of the ‘White Horse’ pub to the quiet morning of fishing at the close, 
Arthur is always pushing his way through other people and standing 
up for his own rights, determined never to weaken and prepared to 
cause trouble when necessary. There is something more to life than 
working ‘your backbone to a string of conkers’ in a factory, Arthur 
assures us, although Arthur himself is not really articulate enough to 
be able to say what it is. 

Just what it is that really does matter in life is perhaps indirectly 
the subject of Mr Sillitoe’s latest novel, The General. The theme, 
abstractly conceived, can be abstractly described. A symphony 
orchestra has been idiotically captured by the barbaric Gorsheks 
who have been ordered by High Command to shoot all prisoners. 
The General in charge of the assassination is troubled by a moral 
problem: first of all, it was a mistake that they should have been 
captured at all; secondly, they are non-combatants; and thirdly and 
most significantly, they come to represent for the General certain 
values that the world he is helping to create chooses to ignore. He 
comes to see them as the embodiment of the world of art, and by 
extension, of eternity. Evart, the conductor of the orchestra, tries to 
bring the General around to this point of view. The General has just 
asserted that 


‘... I’m a million times better man than you are.’ 
‘By whose standards?’ Evart demanded. 
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‘Mine. At the moment mine are the only ones that count.’ 

‘At the moment, perhaps. But as each moment passes another 
moment leap-frogs over it into the future. Hasn’t that ever occurred 
to you? There’s a great future in store for those who think about eter- 
nity, and you aren’t one of them.’ 

Evart, all through this duo-rocketing, felt uneasily as if his words 
were submarined harmonics of some higher meaning; but this higher 
meaning was so remote above the twin-reaching of each opposite soul 
that he had to be content with what form the proof of its existence took 
to be satisfied that it was possible for him to dimly perceive it at all. 


I think that the disappointment this novel has caused is largely due 
to the fact that the ‘higher meaning’, such as it is, remains too 
remote for us to grasp it with any fullness. For one thing, the General 
is too ‘general’ in his delineation, and Evart himself — potentially a 
Conradian figure in the apathy and indifference of his response to the 
situation he finds himself in — doesn’t really come alive for us, cer- 
tainly not as Arthur Seaton was alive. The novel is disappointing, as 
one reviewer has remarked, because there is so little evidence of 
what we have come to regard as Mr Sillitoe’s characteristic strengths, 
because we feel that a lesser novelist might have written it. 

Even his ‘fine writing’, for which Mr Sillitoe has rightly always 
been praised, seems here, in the many descriptive passages, to be too 
deliberately attempting to give the book a concreteness that it lacks 
in its conception. For instance, when we read how 


sunlight came through two cracks in the barn wall, looking to Evart 
like the deceptively fragile antennae of some giant insect about to 
break down the walls and enter, 


we may or may not feel that the image of the insect is appropriate 
to the mood of the moment, depending on our fancy. But in Saturday 
Night and Sunday Morning, as Arthur and his future bride Doreen are 
off to the spring fields for ‘a bit of love’ together, the description of the 


tiny erectile buds emerging to enjoy the spring and shining like 
emeralds, fresh enough to quench one’s thirst, 


seems to me to be unanswerably perfect for the ensuing scene, as 
well as being description of the most effectively evocative kind. 

We can’t know as yet just where Alan Sillitoe may be going in his 
work, but we can hope that, with the experiment of The General out 
of his system, he might again be able to offer us a novel of the instan- 
taneous warmth and winning high-spirits of Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning. PETER HARCOURT. 


THE FACE OF THE ANCIENT ORIENT. By Sabatino Moscati. 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul and Valentine Mitchell. 30s.) 


There have been three key archaeological discoveries in the past few 
years: Ugarit, Mari and the Dead Sea Scrolls. ‘In all three cases,’ 
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writes Professor Moscati, ‘the discovery was made by chance: at 
Ugarit a peasant was ploughing; at Mari some natives were burying 
a dead man; near the Dead Sea, a Bedouin was looking for a stray 
sheep. In all three cases, the additions to our knowledge were revo- 
lutionary in their effect.’ 

Professor Moscati goes on to explain the importance of the dis- 
coveries and the new light they throw on the Ancient East. In a book 
of just over 300 pages the author contrives to cover the whole period 
from the beginnings of Sumeria to the fall of the Persian Empire — 
Babylonia and Assyria, Egypt, the Hittites, the more obscure 
Hurrians, Canaanites and Arameans, Israel. It is a feat of com- 
pression, but it is not ‘potted’ history. Whenever possible Professor 
Moscati stands back and lets the texts speak for themselves. Nor does 
he push historical comparisons. Speaking of Sargon the Great he 
writes of the legend which tells how his mother abandoned him when 
he was a baby in a reed basket on the river, how he was miracu- 
lously rescued, and how through the love of the goddess Ishtar he 
begins his great enterprises. In the cuneiform text is described how 
‘he defeated E-Ninmar and tore down its walls and conquered its 
entire territory from Lagash to the sea; then he washed his weapons 
in the sea... .’ 

All the texts quoted are by no means religious or warlike. Take 
the correspondence of an official serving the King of Mari (c. 
2,000 B.c.) He has found a lion in the granary of a house. It is for- 
bidden to kill lions as the king wishes them preserved for hunting: 


If this lion is to remain in the granary until the arrival of my lord, 
let my lord write to tell me so; if on the other hand I ought to have it 
brought to my lord, let my lord write to tell me that. 


The king does not reply. In despair the official makes his own 
decision : 
Now I have been waiting letters from my lord, and the lion has re- 
mained five days in the granary. A dog and a pig have been sent into 
him that he may eat. I said to myself: ‘Perhaps this lion will get away!’ 


I was afraid. I have had the lion put into a wooden cage, loaded on a 
boat and sent to my master. 


Surely this is a classic case of responsibility shelved. 
There is also the letter of an Egyptian, addressed to the ghost of 
his dead wife, who is haunting him: 


What wrong have I done thee? What have I done that I should 


conceal? I married thee when thou wast young. . . . I did not neglect 
thee . . . I did not cause thee pain . . . I took care of thee when thou 
wast sick . . . I made thee presents of every kind. . . . I wept over thy 


tomb. No, thou canst not tell good from evil! 


In the chapter dealing with the Arameans the author writes: 
‘Haddad the Storm God .. . is none other than Addad .. of 
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Mespotamia.’ It is interesting to note that the modern Arabic word 
for thunder is ‘haad’. 

It is impossible in so short a space to do full justice to a book so 
full of quotable passages, so living, and yet so scholarly. The re- 
viewer can only say that although she had no previous interest what- 
ever in the Hurrians and very little in the Canaanites she found that 
she did not skip a single line. MARY MOTLEY. 
THE LION. Joseph Kessel. Translated from the French by Peter 
Green. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 135. 6d.) 


Out on Safari with the beasts bounding over wide plains and the 
thick scrub, a rush of Androclean desire sometimes possesses the 
traveller to pat their tawny manes and feel them obligated and 
mastered. In this novel the narrator shakes wearily the sophisti- 
cated dust of Paris off his feet for a game reserve in Africa following 
the trail of Buchan, Maugham and Hemingway to find the self. 
But in his seeking, the animals are his main characters, especially 
King the Lion, and the human beings stand strictly in relation to it. 
The Chief of them is Patricia the daughter of the game warden who 
grew up with King and daily seeks her playmate for a game in the 
jungle. Bullet, her father, has given up killing animals and now 
helps to preserve them. Sybil his wife is growing neurotic behind 
sun-glasses in her battle for winning back her daughter to a civilized 
education from being a jungle waif. The faithful Africans range 
around protectively. The narrator sees all this, and tired of Sybil’s 
dream-world of elegant dresses and cocktail parties, throws himself 
in with Patricia and walks away with her hand-in-hand to meet 
King. Then the proud Masai tribesmen arrive and one of them 
detaches himself from their dancing and repast of milk and blood 
to court the hand of 10-year-old Patricia. She tempts him on, since 
to her he is another animal until he stands arrayed in war dress 
ready for battle with King to prove his manhood. Bullet arrives at 
the height of the bloody conflict and raises his gun indeterminately. 
The vultures hover above the screaming girl awakening to the 
harshness of adult reality. Did the victory really belong to Sybil? 
The author seems to shrug his Gallic shoulders in this unusual and 
brilliant novel of adolescence and the destruction of childhood 
innocence. 


ABIOSEH NICOL. 
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Who’s Who 


CLOUDSLEY read 
English Literature at Cambridge, 
had a musical training as an 
oboist and also studied as a 
singer both here and in Italy. 
She now teaches and lectures in 
English Literature. 

has just 
left Newnham with a Double 
First (starred) in English Litera- 
ture. Moreover, her friends 
describe her as ‘the best actress 
Cambridge ever had’. She is to be 
married this summer. 
Anglo-Irish, in 
his fifties, was for many years a 
printer. More recently he has 
been an occasional contributor 
to the Third Programme of talks 
and features, many of the latter 
being versions of, or based on, 
Old French poetry. 


MICHAEL PICARDIE was educated 


a 


in Johannesburg and graduated 
from the University there with a 
degree in Political Theory and 
Government, in the course of 
which he did a certain amount of 
research in South African govern- 
ment and politics. He was 
arrested on March goth, in the 
course of the first police raids in 
Johannesburg, as a member of 
the Congress movement and the 
Liberal party, released twelve 
hours after his imprisonment on a 
writ of habeas corpus and escaped 
to Swaziland. He made his 
way to Britain, where he is now 
working as a free-lance journalist 
and an actor. 


. V. UTECHIN is Senior Research 


Officer in Soviet Studies at the 
London School of Economics. 
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Investments 


must be safe, profitable and 
readily realisable. Davies Invest- 
ments Ltd. can satisfy each one 
of these requirements. Safety is 
assured by skilled administra- 
tion and ample reserves. Profits 
continue to permit the granting 
of a basic interest rate of 74% 
per annum. £100 is withdraw- 
able on demand and the maxi- 
mum notice for the largest sum 
is six months. No fee or broker- 
age is chargeable. 


An account can be opened for 
any sum, with a minimum of 
£20, but on units of £500 there 
is a special bonus of 4% per 
annum added annually. We 
have set out the main details of 
the facilities which are now so 
widely appreciated. If youwould 
like further details and audited 
Balance Sheet, please write to 
Investment Department TH., 
Davies Investments Limited, 
Bankers, Danes Inn House, 
265 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


















































































































































































































































THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


July 1960 


Solution of Crossword No. 61 


NOTES 


ACROSS 

7. Merry Wives, v. 2. 9. E. A. Poe: 
d-up-in. 10. Nickname: badin-guet, 
Fr. 11. Galsworthy: ‘E. me? Never!’ 
13. Ital.: Browning, Luria. 16. 
Kipling. 17. Merry Wives, iii. 2. 19. 
Oth., iii.3. 20. Saki, Mrs P.’s Tiger: 
pack-let-ide. 22. E. W. Wilcox. 26. 
Tenn. (or Morgause). 27. Growth of 
the Soil: (s)inger. 29. “The Lady’s 
Yes.’ 30. Anagram. 


DOWN 

Siege of C. 3. Father of 
Merope, killed Orion. 4. Typee: 
to-by. 5. Anagram. 6. Nero. 7. 
Japanese, Brewer. 8. M. Denant: = 
matte. 12. W. Jew: end in US. 
(not -os). 14. Paradise Lost, vi: a- 


2. Byron, 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C1 


drame-lech(er). 15. cared, grebe. 
18. Lily of Killarney, etc. 21. Fortunes 
of Nigel. 24. Noah, etc. 25. Arnold, 
Song of Callicles. 28. (E)gyp(t). 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Forty-Two Shillings, which includes cost of postage, 


U.S.A. and Canada, $7. 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to ‘The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 








